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The annotated bibliography on research concerning 
educable mentally handicapped (EMR) children and adolescents contains 
approxiaately 100 abstracts and associated indexing infor«ation for 
documents, published from ^96^^ through 1973, which have been selected 
from the computer file of the Inforaation Center of the Council for 
Exceptional Children. It is explained that the abstracts are chosen 
•according to criteria of availability of document to user, current 
applicability, information value, author reputation, and classical 
content. Preliminary information explains how to read the e^bstract (a 
sample abstract is included for identification of abstract parts) , 
how to use the author and subject indexes, how to order documents 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) , aiid how to 
order "Exceptional Child Education Abstracts" in which the abstracts 
are originally published. Also provided are a list of terms searched 
to compile the bibliography and a list of journals from which 
articles were abstracted. References included treat of aspects such 
as effects of special class placement on EMR children's self concept 
of ability, mathematics curriculum findings, and learning potential. 
(NC) 
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Th« material in this pubUcaiion wa« prepared pursuant to a contract with the National Institute 
of Education. U.S. Departnr>ene of Health, Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such pro]* 
ects under government sponsorship are encouraged to express ffeety their Judgmant in professional artd 
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How to Use This Bibliography 

The Bxceptional Child Bibliography Series was iititiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re* 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of^ information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the fiel^ of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center^s complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. Prom the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
* document to the user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
(o appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100, depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 2S percent of pres« 
entty available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three sections-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the documents identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document*$ contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Exceptional Children Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to soecific ab- 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects in the subject index. 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an ED number and EDRS availability indicdt^*d may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 



Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Exceptional Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 
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Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Bducahk Mentally Handicapped Research from the Center*s computer file of 
abstracts ire listed alphabetically below: 

EducaNe Mentally Handicapped 
Exceptional Child Research 

JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this biblidgraphy: 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany, New York 12210 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virginia 22091 

Exceptional Children, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091 
Journal of Educational Research, 2018 N. Sherman Avenue, Box 1605, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
Journal of School Psychology, 51 Riverside Avenue, Wcstport, Connecticut 06880 

Mental Retardation » American Association on Mental Deficiency, 5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20015 
TEACHING Exceptional Children, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091 

The abstracts in this bibliography were selected from Exceptional Child Educati^.n Abstracts, Volumes I-V, No. 1. 
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ABSTRACT 10622 

KC 01 06>2 KD 024 182 

Publ. Date Nov 67 LUp. 
Taylor. I.loyd A. 

The n«ve(o|»menl of the Social Con* 
cept Group Among MenUUy Retarded 
Children. Ftnal Report. 

Phillips University. Enid. Oklahoma 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washirig- 

Ion. D. C. Bureau of Research 

EDRS mf.hc 

OErj-4-7-078020-2091 

BR-7.8020 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: cognitive process- 
es: environmental influences: cMM devel- 
opment; role perception: inlergroup rela- 
tions; abstract reasoning; concept forma- 
tion: family environment: institutionali- 
zed (persons); cducabfe mentally handi- 
capped: intelfigence: social development; 
groups; group structure: social structure; 
decision making: group dynamics: Apra- 
sia 

Mentally retarded children were studied 
for their conceptual development and 
movement from the ability to preceive 
persons as separate entities but not in 
significant interaction (aprasia) to group 
activity. A quasi-projeclion technique 
was used to test six groups of 20 boys 
each< including institutionalized and fam- 
ily based normals (aged 6 and 12) and 
retardates (aged 12. with IQ's to 65 and 
mental ages 6 to 7). Each child analyzed 
one group and then synthesized another 
in the Si'ttings of home, play, work, and 
school to solve a problem. Evaluation 
considered whether the following group 
characteristics were present and how 
abstract they were: the idenlifiaMc unit, 
social structure, role behavior, recipiocal 
relations, normative behavior, common 
imerests. common goals, and continuity. 
Results indicated a greater incidence and 
degree of aprasia among retardates than 
normals of the same chronological age. 
and a greater degree among the inslitu- 
tfonali/od than those in a family selling 
in comparable groups (p equals .001 for 
both): little or no difference between re- 
tardates and normals M the same mental 
age: more difficuhy in synthesizing than 
in analyzing a similar situation (p equrls 
.02 to .001); and poorer scoring on com* 
prehension of role, normative behavior, 
and identification. (Author/SN) 

ABSTRACT 1Cai5 

EC 01 0815 El) 025 883 

Publ. Date .^1 Aug 68 105p. 
Neisworlh. John T. and Others 
Influences of an Advance Organizer on 
the Verbal learning and Retention of 
Educable Menial Relardatcs; A Com* 
parlson d Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed and Intellectually Normal Perfor* 
mances. Final Report. 
Delaware University. Newark 
Office of Hducallon (DHFW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. Bureau of Research 



FDRS mf.hc 

OEO-l-6-06122.1570 

BR.6.2122 

Descriplors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; learning; leaching 
methods; cognitive processes; educable 
mentally handicapped; average students: 
verbal learning: retention; retention stud- 
ies; learning processes; learning charac- 
lerislics; reading level: intelligence level; 
learning theories: intelligence differences 

Two introductory passages, one regular 
passage, and one experimental advance 
organizer passage developed to facilitate 
initial learning were assigned to normal 
and retarded children. The subjects were 
184 normal 8-year-olds (controls' mean 
IQ 118.00. organizers* 118.80) and 184 
educable mentally retarded 15-year-olds 
(HMR controls' mean IQ 74.85, crganiz- 
ers' 76.06). No student had a reading 
level below 3.5 and the means for all 
groups exceeded 4.0 grade equivalents. 
All then studied a learning passage and 
responded to an achievement test which 
was readministered 2 weeks later. 
Normal organizer exceeded normal con- 
trol performances on both immediate and 
delayed retention measures (p less than 
.05) bul no significant differences be* 
Iween f-*MR organizer and control groups 
were found on either retention measure. 
It was speculated that the KMR-normal 
differences other than reading achieve- 
ment and menial dge were responsible 
for the differential utility of the advance 
organizer. Instructional practice in EMR 
cla'.ses, emphasizing concrete to abstract 
and specific to general subject matter 
sequencing, was suggested as antagonis- 
tic to advance organizer strategy and 
possibly responsible for the results. 
(Aulhor/JD) 

ABSTRACT 11033 

KCOl 1033 EDNA. 
Publ. D.ite Nov 67 6p. 
Rainey* Dan S.: Kelly. Francis J. 
An Evaluation of a Programed Text- 
book iiHh Educable Menially Retard- 
ed Children. 

Southern Illinois University. Carbondale 
EDRS not available 

Exceriional Children: V34 N3 PI69-74 
Nov U67 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; malhemalics; 
teaching methods: progi^med Instruclion; 
achievement; educable mentally handi- 
capped: rote learning; number concepts: 
division; n^iulliplicatton: small group in- 
struclion; reinforcement; failure factors: 
teaching machines: reading achievement; 
sex differences; visual learning 

Educable mentally handicapped children 
in public school special classes (mean IQ 
65. mean chronological age U) partici- 
pated in a study to evaluate three arith- 
metic teaching methods: 20 received the 
TMt Grolier Multiplication and Division 



Pacts Program; 26, a teacher made pro- 
gram using the rote approach; and 36, a 
teacher made program using the under* 
standing approach. Each group received 
arithmetic instruclion I hour daily for 4 
weeks. A multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance was used to assess the relative 
effectiveness of the several treatments. 
Results for three groups of females Indi- 
cate that for those with reading grade 
scores above 2.3. the programed Instruc* 
lion was more effective than role or un- 
derstanding procedures (p less than .02). 
The understandi;:^ group showed a nega« 
live relationship between reading level 
and posttest arithmetic reasoning scores 
while the rote group scored ignificantly 
higher in division (p less than .00005). 
No treatment differences were found for 
multiplication. (AP) 

ABSTRACT 11325 

EC 01 1325 F.D 024 160 

Publ. Date 66 |78p. 
Towne» Richard C; Joiner, Lee M. 
The Effect of Special Class Placement 
on the Self-ConcepI of Ability of the 
Educabte Menially Retarded Child. 
Michigan State University, East tensing, 
College of Education 
Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
(on» D. Division of Handicapped 
Children and Youth 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-32-32-04IO-6(}OI 

Descriptors: etceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; achievement; alii* 
tudes; environmental influences; self 
concept: educable me. tally handicapped; 
academic achievement: socioeconomic 
status; social influences; teacher influ* 
ence; self evsjuation; special classes; 
parent influence: sen differences; slud^ni 
attitudes; rural urban differences', aca- 
demic aspiration; student placement; 
ability 

The effect of special cla^s placement on 
the self concept of ability was studied in 
62 educable mentally handicapped stu- 
dents (mean age 11.6). Six observations 
were made in a time design series using 
scales of self concepi of ability and aca- 
demic aspirations and expectations, tests 
of significant and academic significant 
others, and a class evafuatron question* 
natre. On self concept of ability* results 
manifested a quadratic trend in scores; 
little variation In trends of means be- 
tween high and low socioeconomic status 
of male and female groups; and pron- 
ounced variation between older and 
younger, and rural and urban groups, 
and among groups constructed on the 
basis of high, medium, and low initial 
scores on the scale. No downward linear 
trend occurred in academic aspirations or 
expectations and no changes resulted in 
affective orientation to the special class, 
in the proportion of subjects choosing 
the special class, or in significant others 
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named (except for teachers). Also noted 
were a high degree of correspondence 
between significant and academic sfgnifh 
cant others named by the subjects and 
by members of a regular class; an in- 
crease Jn the proportion of subjects nam- 
ing teachers as signlficaiit others (p less 
than .05); and, except for teachers, par- 
ents, and locat adults who increased in 
proportion of mention (p less than .05). 
overall high agreement \n academic sig- 
nificant others named. (JP) 

ABSTRACT 11 34S 

EC Ot 134$ ED 003 276 

Publ. Date Ian 64 266p. 
Peck. John R. and Others 
Success of Young AduH Male Retar- 
dates. 

Texas University, Austin 
Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton, a C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
CRP.1533 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; achievement; 
tests; educable mentally handicapped; 
predictive validity; student characteris- 
tics; student motivation; academic 
achievement; comparative analysis; fac- 
tor analysis; youth programs; personali- 
ty; training; males; young adults: ques- 
tionnaires 

The habititation of educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) youth was studied to 
determine the effectiveness ot predictor 
variables. Tests ahd interviews by ques- 
tionnaires were made oA five groups of 
youths with 25 *n each group. Data were 
analyzed to determine the relative 
weights of each variable and measure. 
Differences among the experimental 
groups were tested and comparisons 
made with the control sample. 
Conclusions were the following: 
personality aspects were interrelated; 
measures of personality and cognitive 
attributes were valid predictors of suc- 
cess; and RMR youths participating in a 
training program achieved and were 
more successful than those v^ho had little 
or no training. Recommendations were 
made to modify the battery of predictor 
instruments for screening use and ex- 
plore ibe relationship between character 
development and success. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 1 1$02 

EC 01 1502 ED 029 403 

Publ. Date 30 St p 67 78p. 
Howe. Clifford E. 

A Comparison of Mentally Retarded 
High School Students In Worlt Study 
Versus Traditional Programs; The 
Effects of Oft-Campus Placement. 
Final R^^^port, 

Long Beach Unified School District. Cal- 
ifornia 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D, C, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEO 4 6-068148.1556 
BR-6-8148 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; ^ork experience; 
adjustment (to enviroriment); followup 

ERLC 



studies; educable mentally handicapped; 
behavior rating scales; salaries; occupa- 
tions; marital status; unemployed; voca- 
tional adjustment; minority groups; voca* 
tional education; interviews; case studies 
(education); individual characteristics; 
vocational foltowup 

The purpose of this study was to com- 
pare the postschool adjustment of educa- 
ble mentally retarded students having off 
campus work experience with a contrast 
group without school sponsored place- 
ment and supervision on jobs in the 
commurtity. The major hypothesis in the 
investigatior) was that among educable 
mentally retarded youths who are en- 
rolled in special classes at the senior high 
l^veK those who are engaged In off cam- 
pus work under supervision of the school 
will make better community adjustments 
as adults, than will similar youths who 
are not engaged in off campus work. 
Personal interviews were conducted with 
68 former studerits. 2 to 4 years after 
they had terminated their high school 
careers. These adults were then rated by 
several persons as to the adequacy of 
their aJult adjustment. Major findings 
were us follows: approximately 85% of 
t-oth groups were gainfully employed^ 
the group without i>ff campus work ex* 
perience was achieving as well ?\ the 
group who had received off campus work 
placement and supervision, and the un- 
employed in both groups tended to be 
^hose who were multiply handicapped or 
tested near the bottom of the IQ range of 
the group. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 11662 

EC 01 1662 ED 003 (76 

Publ. Date 29 Feb 64' mp, 
Blackman. Leonard S. and Others 
Th( Development and Evalunllon of a 
Curriculum for Educable MentaC Re- 
tardates Utiliting Self^fnslruclor De- 
vices for Teaching Machines. 
EtV^ard R* Johnsione Training and Re- 
search Cenier 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-7-28'073 NDEA-VII A 368 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; curriculum; pro^ 
gramed instructioii: programed materials; 
instrucltor^d) technology; skill develop- 
rr^ent: adolescents;' autoinstructional aiHs; 
curriculum development; curriculum 
evaluation; educable mentally handi- 
capped; program evaluation; instructional 
programs; teaching machines 

An evaluation of self instructional de- 
vices in the classroo'n and the related 
psychological research is presented. Part 
I covers phases of machine and program 
development, a review of relevant litera- 
ture, ant* the major experiment. 
Educable mentally retarded l4-year>o!ds 
v'ere selected and divided into two 
groups. The experimental ^roup consist* 
cd of 19 persons and the control group 
of 17. Both groups were tested at the 
beginning and end of the year. The ex- 
perimental grou p receitxd programed 
instruction, and the contul group was 



taught conventionally. Analysis of the 
dat6 showed negative results in the 
effectiveness of machine Instruction skill 
development with the exception of one 
arithmetic measure. Further research 
was encouraged to study the psychologi- 
cal properties of school tasks. Part 2 in« 
eludes theoretical statements and litera- 
ture surveys. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 12034 

EC 01 2034 ED 003 087 

Publ. Date 65 286p. 
Lema, David B. 

The Effect of Institutional Living on 
the Values of Metitally Handlcappedi 
I>elinquent» Adolescent Boys. 

Syracuse University, New York* Re- 
search Institute 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 

ton.D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

OEC-5-10400 

BR-5-gn7 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; delinquency; envi- 
ronmental influences; values; educable 
mentally handicapped; delinquent behav- 
ior; corrective institutions; institutional 
environment; Negro youth; comparative 
analysis; social values; males; adoles- 
cents; social relations 

The social Interaction in an institution 
was stcdied to determirte its influence on 
value-belief preferences of members of a 
specific group. A sample of about 58 
mentally handicapped, delinquent lx>y$ 
ranging in age from 12 to 16 years was 
selected. The selection was based on 
time in residence, intelligence scores, 
etiological classification, and socioecon- 
omic level. Groupings were made for 
analysis as a total sample, and by Institu- 
tion, race, age, and time in residence. 
The Instruments used to measure value- 
beliefs were the personal and impersonal 
vilues. ethical, moral, and social 
(VEMS). Results derived from analysis 
and comparisons showed that nO signifi- 
cant differences were found In the value- 
beliefs of the subjects related to time In 
residence. The evidence also suggested 
that little emphasis is placed on teaching 
values in the institutions. Research is 
needed to generalize in specific aspects 
of the institutional environment. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 21263 

EC 02 1263 EDN.A. 
Pub?. Date Mar 70 6p. 
Strauch, James D. 

Social Contact aa a Variable in the 
Expressed Attitudes of Normal Adoles- 
cents Toward EMR Pupib. 

Exceptional Children; V36 N7 P495-500 
Mar 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
attitudes; mentally handicapped; educa- 
ble mentally handicapped; peer accept- 
ance; attitude tests; stereotypes; social 
relations 

A semantic differential was administered 
to compare the expressed attitudes of 62 
normal adolescents who had considerable 
school contact with EMP» pupils with at- 
Ifludes of 62 normal adolescents who had 
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not expcrknccd $uch school conlacl. An 
analysis of variance indicated there was 
sfgnificahi social contact effect at ihe .05 
kvel. In a followup test. Ihe social con- 
tact f (Ted was found lo be accounted for 
primarily by the expressed attitudes to- 
ward the concept of normal people. 
Suggestions are : presented on how to 
promote attttude change among normal 
pupils toward Ihe mentally retarded and 
other handicapped groups. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 21265 

EC 02 1265 EDN.A. 
Publ. Dale Mar 70 lip. 
Karick. G. Lawrence and Others 
The Physical Fitness and Motor Per- 
formance of Educabk \fentally Re- 
tarded Children. 

Exceptional Children; V36 i<J7 P609-19 
Mar 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: physical fitness: 
educabte mentally handicapped: sex dif- 
ferences; motor development; psychomo- 
tor skills; lesling; intelligence level; 
AAHPER Physical Fitness Tests 

A modification of the AAHPER Youth 
Physical Fitness Test was administered 
lo a national sample of 4.235 edccable 
retarded boys and girls, jges 8 to 18 
years. Age changes in performance fol- 
lowed essentially the same (rends as in 
normal children, although the retarded of 
both sexes were substantially behind 
standards on normal children. Sex differ- 
ences in performance of Ihe /etarded 
were similar to those noted in normal 
children, the boys showing superiority in 
all tests at all ages. Intercorrelations 
among the test items were low for both 
sexes at ail age levels and of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude as in children 
of normal intelligence. (Author) 

ABSTA>CT 21511 

EC 02 1511 ED 030 755 

Publ. Date Jan 68 48p. 
On-The-Job Training Program^ Educ- 
able MenUlly I* .'Urded. Final Report. 

School District Number 25. Pocatello. 
Idaho 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW). Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; demonstration 
projects: educable mentally handicapped; 
on the job training; program descrip- 
tions; records (forms); vocational educa- 
tion; work study programs 

School training and vocational services 
were combined into a program designed 
lo demonstrate that educable mentally 
retarded students could develop well 
rounded working habits that would mu< 
tually benedl them and ihe community. 
On-the-job training was used as a dem- 
onstration of Ihe practical use of aca- 
demic, social, and vocational skills 
learned in Ihe classroom Classroom 
work was individualized I > the work 
experience of the student In order lo 
develop skills and attitudes necessary for 
a Successful eRiptoymenl. good citizen- 
sliip. and worthwhile use of leisure time. 



Work experience programs I lo 2 hours 
of each school day were provided willtin 
the public school setting for students 
below the age of 16. Upon reaching the 
age of 16 students were placed in Ihe 
community nnd worked from 3 lo 4 
hours pel day. Findings Indicate that the 
IQ score by itself was inadequate as an 
indicator of job capabilities. The per- 
formance area of the psychological ex- 
amination proved lo be more reliable in 
this respect thaii did the verbal area in 
the overall IQ score. During the 3- years 
of operation, job placement was accom- 
plished for 12, 18. and 19 students re- 
spectively. Information on types of occu* 
pations and project dropouts is append- 
ed. (CH) 

ASSTflACT 21851 

EC 02 1851 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date May 70 2p. 
Flynn. Tim M.; Flynn. Lynda A. 
The Effect of a Parltlme Special Edu- 
cation Program on the Adjustment of 
EMR Students. 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children: V36 N9 P680-I 
May 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: program evalua- 
tion; educabte mentally handicapped; 
social adjustment; regular class place- 
ment; special programs: tutoring; person- 
al adjustment; program elTectiveness 

To determine if the personal and social 
adjustment of educable mentally retarded 
students in a regular elementary class is 
improved by placement in a partlime 
special education program, an evaluation 
was made on a program consisting of a 
daily supplemental 45 minute class peri- 
od of small group and individual tutor- 
ing. Results indicated no significant dif- 
ference l>etween special class and non- 
special class students on performance on 
the School Adjustment Scale* and 
shewed a significantly greater percentage 
(p less than .01) of non-special class stu- 
dents than special class students being 
promoted lo the next grade at Ihe end of 
the school year. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 22729 

EC 02 2729 ED 039 671 

Publ. Date 67 19p. 
Fail, Hollis F. 

Physical Fitness Test Battery for Men- 
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A physical fitness test battery for rduca- 
ble and trainable mentally liandicapped 
children is presented. Instructions are 
given for administering Ihe test; descrip- 
tions are given of the seven test items, 
including the 25 yard run, beni arm hang, 
leg lift, static balance, thrust, and 300 
yard run-walk. Rationale for the items 



and factors in determining the tests are 
reviewed; a score card is appended. (JD) 
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A study was made of 20 rural high 
schools with enrollments of less than 110 
and with an educable mentally handi- 
capped student currently enrolled. 
Administrators, counselors. Ihe educable 
students, and their parents were inter- 
viewed lo determine provisions made for 
these students. In addition, the inter- 
viewers were concerned with what tijese 
people thought could be included in ihe 
school curriculum. These current and 
conceivable practices were submitted to 
six special education experts who rated 
Ihem as to suitability. Each of the ex- 
perts in turn composed a list of suggest- 
ed practices in the areas of intellectual, 
social, emotional, moral, physical, and 
occupational development. These lists 
were submitted lo parents who rated 
them on the basis of feasibility. (Author) 
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A projective role taking task (RTT) wa^ 
revised with respect to procedure and 
scoring categories for use with the men- 
tally retarded. The revised RTT was 
administered to 123 educables. Results 
Indicated significant associations between 
mental age and various indices of the 
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reurdatcs' role taking behavior. There 
associations remained significani when 
chfofiologica! age was cohlrolled, Also, 
both interjudge agreement and lest relia- 
biiity met levels established in previous 
studies of inlellectually normal individu- 
als. It was concluded, therefore, that Ihe 
revised RTT was boih reliable and valid 
with the retarded and provided a basis 
for study of ihe relationship between 
fole taking ability and behavioral indices 
of social adequacy. (Author/JD) 
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Development and Schoot Achievement 
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Pennsylvania Stale University. Universi- 
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(Met of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
lon» D, C, Bureau of Research 
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Of 102 educable mentally ttandicapped 
children in special classes. 54 were iden- 
lifiedby Ihe Purdue Perceptual Motor 
Survey (PMS) as deficient in perceptual 
motor abilities* These 54 children were 
assigned to one of ihe following groups: 
training, which participated in an indivi- 
dualized, structured perceptual motor 
program twice a week for 4 1/2 months: 
Hawthorne, which met with Ihe trainer 
but played table games; and control. 
Achievement and intelligence tests were 
given. The hypothesized improvement in 
perceptual motor abilities did not mani- 
fest itself, although children under 10 
years of age in the training group scored 
significantly higher on Ihe PMS than did 
controls of like age. Nor did hypothes- 
ized improvement in intellectual perform- 
ance, or achievement result. However, 
all three groups improved significantly on 
PMS and achievement test scores; and 
training and Hawthorne groups showed 
significantly improved IQ scores. Thus, 
evidence suggested a correlation between 
perceptual motor ability and the varia- 
bles of intelligence and achievement. 
(Author/JD) 
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Mathematical learning at six cognitive 
levels, in areas of exact and varied repe- 
tition, was studied in 28 educable mental- 
ly handicapped students (mean IQ 74. 
mean age 12.6). Four different machine- 
presented programs of 10 lessons each 
utilized inductive or deductive modes of 
presentation and exact or varied forms 
of curriculum repetition. Results indicat- 
ed that number learning at the knowl- 
edge, application, and evaluation levels 
was better facilitated by an exact form 
of curriculum repetition. Mathematical 
learning of operations was equally facili* 
laled by inductive and deductive modes 
of presentation. Both area and topical 
curriculum organization were equally 
effective, regardless of the mode of pres- 
entation used; however, exact repetition 
better facilitated learning at the compre- 
hension level when implemented by Ihe 
inductive mode, while varied repetition 
was more effective when implemented 
deductively. (Aulhor/JD) 
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To determine the effect of prevocational 
work experience on the severely handi- 
capped. 280 children, aged 14 to 17. were 
studied. The children were subdivided 
into three disability groupings (physically 
disabled, educable mentally retarded, 
and emotionally disturbed), each of 
which was further divided into experi> 
mentals (E*s) and comparisons (C*s). The 
E*s received vocational service from 
three private agencies with workshops 2 
days per week during 2 school years. All 
children were assessed at Ihe slarr and 
end of Ihe program and followed up 12 
months later. Results indicated that the 
disability groupings differed markedly in 
demographic and personal characterise 
tics, in the nature of presenting prob- 
lems, in their school careers, and in out- 
comes. The physically disabled benefit- 
led most from Ihe services wiih the B's 



having higher potential for employment 
than the C*s; Ihe mentally retarded 
gained in socialization and interpersonal 
adjustment, but not necessarily in em- 
ployability; and the emotionally dis- 
turbed did not benefit significantly from 
the services, < \cepl the E*s remained in 
school substantially longer than the C's. 
Additional findings were that ethnic and 
socioeconomic status were Important 
determiners of both progress and out- 
come; the services were least effective 
with children in the poverty subculture. 
(Author/JD) 
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To investigate differences between spe- 
cial education (SE) and normal subjects 
with respect to degree of alientalion, 102 
male and 54 female educable mentally 
retarded adolescents were compared to 
their normal peers on responses made to 
an 87-item opinion questionnaire. Of the 
seven measures of alienation contained 
in the questionnaire, the SE subjects 
showed a greater degree of alienation on 
six of the seven factors. Also, on four of 
the alienation scales male subjects exhib- 
ited significanlly more alienation than 
females. Normal males also exhibited 
more alienation than their counterparts 
on two factors, while no differences 
were found between the special educa- 
tion groups. (Author/KW) 
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The study was undertaken lo assess in- 
structional problems perceived by special 
class teachers, the results o( which 
would serve as a basis for the develop- 
ment of materials for use in the state- 
wide in-service training sessions for 
teachers of the educable mentally retard- 
ed conducted by the Iowa Special Edu- 
cation Curriculum Development Center. 
To identify topics relevant lo levels of 
instruction and lo specify the significance 
of each problem according to a rank or- 
der« a survey instrument was designed to 
discover both general and specific in- 
structional problems and variables which 
influence the nature of those problems. 
Three dimensions of each problem were 
assessed-methodology, appropriateness 
of instructional task, and availability of 
classroom materials and ideas for aclivl- 
ties. Descriptive data and findings are 
based on replies from 481 teachers of the 
EMR (89^ of such teachers in the state). 
In general, seat work, social studies ma- 
terials and activities, and reading meth- 
ods and materials ranked as the most 
difficult areas; least dii!^cuUy was ex- 
perienced in use of psychological infor- 
mation« special subjects, understanding 
pupil characteristics, and pupil evalua- 
tion. The most meaningful variable was 
age level of the class. (KW) 
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Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Teaching Research Di- 
vision 
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EDRS mf,hc 
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In order to determine the validity of 
placement procedures for the educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) in Oregon and 
to examine the value of documents used 
in certifying EMR pupils, a diagnostic 
evaluation was made on 97 children who 
were permanently certified as EMR dur- 
ing the years 1967-68 (IQ scores of 50 
through 80). The children were adminis- 
tered medical examinations, educational 
and psychological tests, and were rated 
by their teachers on the Walker Behavior 
Checklist. Results showed that only one 
child from the sample of 97 was inappro- 
priately placed In an EMR class. 
Although IQ scores revealed U other 
children with IQ's above 80. it was con- 
cluded that the evidence of educational 
performance and medical information 
justified the placement. In relation to the 
value of the forms used by the Oregon 
Board of Education, indications were 
made for the need of more stringent vis* 
ual and hearing acuity tests and for the 
inclusion of standardized educational 
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tests. The danger of placing a child in an 
EMR class primarily on the basis of an 
IQ score was emphasized. (RD) 
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Two questions relating to the social ac- 
ceptance of educable mentally handi- 
capped adolescents in an integrated ju- 
ntor high school were investigated. 
Seventy educable mentally handicapped 
boys were selected. Conclusions drawn 
were that the length of time a retarded 
student is integrated does not apparently 
influence his acceptance, and that social 
class appears to be related to social ac- 
ceptance. (Author) 
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The study investigated the performance 
of children with minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion (MBD) on standardized tests of aca- 
demic achievement for mentally retarded 
students. Sixty-eight subjects (IQ 55-84. 
MA 5.0-10. Jl) were classified into four 
groups-neurological and visual-motor 
impairment, neurological impairment 
only, visual-motor impairment only, and 
neither (i.e., the control group). Three 
analyses using I tests were perfotlned 
based on different groupings of the sub* 
jects. Results suggested that academic 
achievemeU of mentally retarded chil* 
dren In arithmetic and spelling Is related 
to visual-motor impairment but not to 
impaired soft neurological signs, that 
st^ns of MBD do not have a direct rela- 
tionship to reading achievement of the 
mentally retarded, and that differences in 
academic achievement among the retard- 
ed may become apparent only when test 
scores are controlled for MA. (Author/ 
KW) 
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The purpose of the study was to deter* 
mine the effects of class size and the use 
of teacher aides on pupil behavior and 
teacher behavior in educable mentally 
handicapped classes at the primary and 
intermediate grade levels, tn the course 
of the study 20 classes remained con- 
stant and 18 aides were employed 
throi^ghout the project. Effects on pupil 
behavior were determined by contrasting 
the educational and linguistic achieve- 
ment and social behaviors in the several 
instructional arrangements. Researchers 
concluded that the major impact of the 
aides alone appeared to be a reduction In 
undesirable behavior in the classroom 
and an enhancement of the spelling 
achievement; class size alone had an 
effect on arithmetic and classroom be- 
havior, with the standard classes gaining 
more in math and manifesting less nega- 
tive behavior than the increased classes. 
It was generally felt that the most pron- 
ounced effects of the study appeared in 
the primary classes and suggested to the 
researchers that administrative strategies 
other than aides and class size should be 
developed to enhance the behavioral, 
linguistic functioning of intermediate 
educable mentally handicapped pupils. 
(CD) 
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teria Applied to Children in Educabk ' 
Classes. Final Report* 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
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Bureau of Education for Ihe Handi- 
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To compare the performance ot children 
in classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH) with their peers (age 
mates) in regular classes on relevant 
dimensions, lo investigate the validity of 
class placements using multiple criteria, 
and to determine the relationship be* 
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iween class placement and demographic 
variables, 378 children in HMH clashes 
and 319 in regular classes (aged II years) 
were compared. The Slossoil Intelligence 
Tesi for Children and AduUs. an adapta- 
tion of the Test of .Social Inference, an 
adaptation of the Temple Informal Read- 
ing Inventory, and the Auditory Recep- 
tion and Verba! Hxpression subtests 
from the 1968 Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities were given. The distribu- 
tions were converted into T-scores and 
Ihe children scoring above and below a 
T-score of 45 (equivalent in the research 
data to an IQ of 75) on each of the varia- 
bles were identified. Applying Ja$tak*s 
concept of multiple criteria led to the 
authors* suggestion thai the diagnosis in 
25% oi the children in h.MH classes may 
be erroneous in that they scored above 
the cutting point on at least four of the 
five criteria. Only 3IC^ of those in the 
HMH classes failed either four or five of 
the five criteria. The authors note thai 
the findings support efforts to maintain 
most children found in F.MR classes in 
the regular classroom through the use of 
tutoring and resource rooms. (Author/ 
RD) 
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The study was divided into three major 
phases: to develop a mathematics curric- 
ulum for educable menially handicapped: 
to develop a measurement instrument to 
evaluate the children's learning at var- 
ious cognitive levels: and to determine 
the relative elTects of two instructional 
approaches (inductive and deductive), 
two forms of repetition (exact and var- 
ied) and two modes of representation 
(manipulative and non-manipulative) ort 
the children's mathematical learning. 
Seventy-two subjects from two elemen- 
tary schools were selected and placed in 
one of eight program conditions. It was 
found that the total program, when IQ 
was allowed to vary, resulted in signifi- 
cant amounts of learning at various cog- 
nitive levels, \fanrpulative modes of ap- 
plication were noted as better facilitating 
synthesis level learning than did nonman- 
ipulative modes of application. The in- 
ductive mode of presentation was felt to 
facilitate the learning of set operations 
better than the deductive mode, and the 
two forms of repetition equally facilitat- 
ed all types of mathematical learning. 
(CD) 
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Junior highschool students in three spe- 
cial classes for the educable retarded and 
regular class children from three low- 
track sections were administered the 
Kohs block designs and assigned a learn- 
ing potential status: highscorer. gainer, 
or nongainer. All subjects were then in- 
terviewed individually in a 1-hour session 
in which questions relating to vocational 
areas were asked. One third of the regu- 
lar and special class students held after- 
school jobs and the majority aspired to 
jobs similar to those they expected to 
attain after leaving school. The special 
class sample, however, desired and ex- 
pected to obtain lower level jobs than 
the regular class subjects. Within the 
special class sample, highscorers held 
low job aspirations, seemed most knowl- 
edgeable about reported choices giving 
the impression of a motivational pattern 
attuned to minimize failure. The nongai- 
ners (low able students according to the 
criteria) tended to respond more similarly 
to regular class students, but were not 
able to give any solid evidence of having 
tested the reality of the responses. 
Nongainers were viewed as functioning 
(ike a mentally retarded child while the 
highscorers and gainers were felt to be 
educationally retarded. (RJ) 
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A questionnaire and sentence completion 
test which consisted of hypothetical frus- 
trating situations in the areas of school, 
peer and parental relations was adminis- 
tered to 27 educable mer^tally retarded 
(EMR) groups of nongainers. gainers and 
high scorers, defined by the Kohs learn- 
ing potential (LP) procedure. More able 
(LP) subjects (high scorers and gainers) 
responded in an actively positive manner 
to the frustrations, while the less able 



(LP) subjects (nongainers) responded 
more passively, tending not to verbalize 
active attempts to cope with the hypo- 
thetical situations. When asked to evalu- 
ate themselves against peers of their own 
choice, nongainers reported themselves 
as less able; high scorers and gainers as 
equal to, or better than their friends. 
These findings are related to other find- 
ings with personality variables for the 
groups by learning potential and their 
implications are discussed. (Author) 
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To differentiate behaviorally.* succcss- 
strivers and failure-avoiders within a 
group of educable mentally handicapped, 
two experiments were conducted. The 
elTects of learning potential status (gain- 
ers, nongainers. high scorers) and moti- 
vational style (success strivers, failure 
avoiders) on discrimination learning 
when reinforcement was varied was 
examined. In the first experiment 24 
educable mentally handicapped black 
adolescents from a low income housing 
area were tested using trials-to-criterion 
as the dependent variable in a two choice 
simultaneous discrimination problem. 
Only the learning potential, motivation 
interaction combination was fell to ap- 
proach significance. Experiment II was 
modified only in certain test procedures. 
Twenty-four white boys from lower class 
families were tested with modifications in 
motivational aslcssmenl, incentive, and 
cue set procedures. Contrary to predic- 
tion, it was concluded that the negative 
motivational feedback did not yield 
greater efficiency for the success-strlv- 
ers. Results were felt to confirm the pre- 
diction, that gainers and high scorers 
would be superior to nongainers on the 
discrimination task. The validity of the 
construct of failure-avoidance versus 
success-striving as it has been applied to 
thot mentally handicapped group was 
questioned by the researchers. (CD) 
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(persons); attitudes: interpersonal compe- 
tence; self concept: family characterise 
lies; mentally handicapped: theories 

Data from research with mildly mentally 
retarded children conducted in stall? 
Iraining schools contradicts prevalent 
oncepUorts and theories of mental retar- 
dation and supports a new way of con< 
ceptuatizing retardation, in which retar- # 
dates arc not seen as qualitatively differ- 
ent from others nor as defective or less 
than human organisms. Investigated were 
retardates* effectiveness in interpersonal 
manipulation, adaptation to their envi- 
ronment, family background and reasons 
for instilulionaliiation, and attitudes 
toward retardation as compared to those 
of the staff. Results show the leiardales 
to be adept, rational, sensitive, resource- 
ful, and intelligent human beings, able to 
carry out subtle manipulative strategies, 
control and exploit their somewhat hos- 
tile er.vironment, and maintain their be- 
lief that they were not particularly stupid 
or different even in the face of the staff's 
opposite views. Children were often ia- 
stitulionalized for reasons of rejection or 
family disintegration. It is concluded that 
mental retardation is a sociopolitical 
rather than psychological construct, stig- 
matizing victims of social events who are 
not psychologically different from other 
persons. Theoretical and treatment impli- 
cations emphasize need to establish co- 
operative retreats free from the myth of 
mental deficiency. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32S$7 

EC 03 2687 ED 05 1 621 

Publ. Dale Feb 70 76p. 
Ringelheim* Daniel and Others 
The Relalionship Among Various Dl* 
chotomous Descriptive Personality 
Scales and Achievement in the Menial- 
ly Retarded; A Study of the Relevant 
Factors Influencing Academic 
Achievement at Various Chronological 
Age Levels. Pinal Report. 
New York University, New York, 
School of Education 

Office of Education (DHEW)» Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
BR.6-2685 

OEO-0-8-0626S5-l762(032) 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
educable mentally handicapp'^d* academ- 
ic achievement; personality, s« / control: 
personality assessment: age di^ trences 

Examined were relationships among var- 
ious verbal and nonverbal personality 
scales purporting to measure extent to 
which an individual behaves as if he, or 
the environment, controls events. Also 
investigated were developmental trends 
related to this internal-external dimen- 
sion of personality and its relation to 
academic achievement of the educabfe 
mentally retarded (IBMR). Subjects were 
2IS BHR children (ages years, IQ 
range 45-82), who were administered a 
battery of six tests. The hypotheses that 
there would be a significani relationship 



among ihe person^iMly measures at all 
age levels across settings* and that there 
would be a developmental trend across 
the age span involved, moving from an 
external to internal frame of reference as 
age increased, were not sustained, It was 
concluded that internal and external di- 
mensions of personality play a minimal 
role in the academic achievement of 
EMR students as compared to the roles 
played by MA and CA. (See ED 038 779. 
EC 003 339 for project interim report.) 
(Aulhor/KW) 

ABSTRACT 32704 

EC 03 2704 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Sum 71 6p. 
Chaffin. Jerry D. and Others 
Two Followup Studies of Former Ed* 
ucable Mfntaily Retarded Students 
from the Kansas Work*Sludy Project. 
^DRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V^7 NIO P733-8 
Sum 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
educable mentally handicapped; voca- 
tional adjustment; followup studies; 
work study programs; mentally handi- 
capped 

Two followup studies were conducted to 
investigate the post-school adjustment of 
educable menl.nlly retarded subjects from 
the Kansas Work-Study Program and a 
comparison sample from neighboring 
school districts. The results indicated 
that most of these educable mentally re- 
larded students would be er^ployed in 
the competitive labor market without the 
benefits of a work study program. 
Student who had participated in the work 
study program, however, were graduated 
more often, I.elu their jobs longer, and 
earned more money than did the students 
from the comparison group. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32881 

EC 03 2881 ED 053 503 

Publ. Date Feb 71 |33p. 
Ladncr. Judith L, 

Enhancement of Productive Thinking 
In Institutionalized Mental Retardates. 
Final Report. 

Fordham University. Bronx, New York 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-2-700017 

DR-42-2272 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: institutionalized 
(persons); divergent thinking; educable 
mentally handicapped: creativity re- 
search; program descriptions; convergent 
thinking 

The purpose of the study was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a supplementary 
program of 30 lessons to increase the 
productive thinking abilities (divergent 
thinking) of educable mentally handi- 
capped students. An experimental group 
of 30 institutionalized children were giv- 
en the supplementary lessons at a rate of 
three per week. The lessons, based on 
the brainstorming technique, were felt to 
encourage ideational fluency, familiarity 



with the principles of change, improved 
observational ability, increased sensitivi- 
ty, and originality through improvisation. 
Significant improvement was noted for 
all but the factor of figural elaboration. It 
was concluded that enhancement of crea- 
tive performance was feasible in institu- 
tionalized educable mentally handicapped 
students. The value of the brainstorming 
technique (in which the pupils' ideas 
were allowed to flow freely) as a specific 
leaching tool was stressed as having fu- 
ture educational program implications. 
The verbal functioning was fourtd to be 
improved and the improvement was feh 
to be a reReclion of a transition from 
convergent to divergent modes of think- 
ing. The 30 lesson plans used in the ex- 
periment are included in the appendix. 
(CD) 

ABSTRACT 32962 

EC 03 2962 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 71 ^ 4p. 

Ediund. Calvin V. 

Changing Classroom Behavior of Re- 
tarded Children: Using Relnforcers In 
the Home Environment and Parents 
and Teachers as Trainers. 

EDRS not available 

Mental Retardation: V9 N3 P33-6 Jun 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped: behavior 
change: family environment; mentally 
handicapped; reinforcers; parent role; 
teacher role 

Using six Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped subjects living at home and at- 
tending public school* a procedure was 
established for making reinforcers availa- 
ble in the home environment for cooper- 
ative and attentive classroom behavior. 
Throughout the program, tx)th parents 
and teachers of the subjects served as 
train'irs. At the conclusion of the *tudy, 
all subjects were found to exhibit 
marked improvement iri both academic 
performance and classrov>m behavior. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 3303) 

KC 03 3030 ED 053 526 

Publ. Date 71 408p. 
Eifis« Norman R., Ed. 
International Review of Research i» 
Mtcntal Retardation. Volume $. 
EDRS not available 

Academic Press, Inc., [|l Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10003 ($17.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; research reviews 
(publications); memory; paired associate 
learning: behavior change; reinforce- 
ment; drug therapy; stimulus behavior: 
medical research; mongolism: educable 
mentally handicapped; Germany 

The staled purpose of the text is to re- 
view and interpret current behavioral 
research in mental retardation (including 
that done abroad) and to provide a forum 
for theories and new approaches. Eight 
chapters by different authors fecus on 
the following subjects: medical-bchav- 
ioral research; recognition memory: a 
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: fiW!ft|i| tn; 0^ operant procc- 

dur^ilfi tj* laW^^^ methodology of 
piychdjpHir^^^^ sludiei; process 

virUws :^ Itt palred aisociaic kvning; 
$e<iuchllaj do! prcsentattort measures of 
silmulUi trace in reiardalcs and normah; 
cultural'familiat rctardailon; and the 
emphasis on siructurc in German ihcory 
ahd research. The editor summariics the 
jircas most frcijucnily researched as well 
If fjiose most often neglected. (RJ) 

EC 03 317)3^ ED 054 553 

PuM. Date Aug 71 I8p. 
Jones« Elvis C/ 

The Feaiiibnity of Training Mental 
ReUrdalcs to Available Channel 
C«paeUy More Economically. Final 
Report 

Frosiburg Siaie College. Maryland 
Office of fiducalfon (OHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nalfonal Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Developmeni 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEO ^'?O-O055(5O9) 

Descriptors; exceptional child research: 
educabte mentally handicapped; conccp- 
lual schemes; learning processes; pal- 
terned responses: mentally handicapped: 
concept formation 

A pilol ^ludy and Iwo formal studies 
were conducted with educable menially 
handicapped (EMR) children lo develop 
materials and procedures suitable for 
studying schema learning in EMRs and 
lo demonstrate schema learning in EMRs 
in the absence of external guidance. The 
pilot and formal study I were conducted 
(0 develop suitable populations of stimuli 
conducive to minimal performance, al- 
lowing improvement room without arcuv 
ing frustration. The Ss reproduced 
checkerboard patterns having 16, 20, 25, 
30, and 36 cells, respectively. It was 
found lhat Ss performed above chance 
ou matrices with 36 ^ells. cell number 
relairt^d by Ss was not significantly ef- 
fected by total number of Cells withm 
patterns, and visual channel capacity 
might be related lo verbal components of 
intelligence. Formal study II was con- 
ducted lo determine if EMRs were capa- 
ble of schema concept learning using 
climuti patterns from both pilot and first 
formal study. One group reproduced 
schema patterned checkerboards, while 
another group reproduced nonschematic 
pallerns. Results indicated ihat EMRs 
were capable of schema concept learning 
without either prototype exposure or 
external feedback. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 40049 

EC 04 0049 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Oct 7t 7p. 
Piper , Tcrrcnce J. 

Effects of Delay of Reinforcement on 
Jfteurded Children*^ I^earnlng, 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V38 N2 PI39-45 
Oct 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
educable mentally handicapped; learning 
processes; reinforcement: reactive be* 



havlor; primary grades; intermediate 

grades; menially handicapped 

No study has investigated delays of rein- 
forcement of more than 30 seconds in 
ihc classroom* yel many classroom de- 
lays exceed 30 seconJs. A study de- 
signed for a four-way analysis of vari- 
ance invesligaied delays of reinforce- 
ment of 0. 5 and 15 minulc'*; ftturning 
test stimuli before reinforcemenl versus 
not returning test stimuli; primary versus 
intermediate grade range; end irials. 
Subjects were eductbte retarded sludenis 
in public schools. AU main effects were 
found to be significant as well as the in- 
ieraclion between range and procedure, 
and delay and procedure. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40168 

EC 04 0168 EDN.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 8p. 

Hatch. Eric; French, Joseph t. 

The Revised ITPAt Its ReliablUly and 

Validity for Use with EMRs, 

EDRS nol available 

Journal of School Psychology; V9 Nl 
PI6-23 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped: psychol- 
inguistics: diagnostic tests: mentally 
handicapped; perception tests: Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 

Twenty-one educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) subjects were administered the 
Revised Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA) twice, employing 3 
month intervals. Six criterion instru- 
ments were also administered to explore 
concurrent validity. It was determined 
that the ITPA is a fairly stable instru- 
ment. A coefficient of at least .BO was 
obtained for six of the subtests; four 
others wc/e above .70. Two of the sub- 
tests* Visual Reception and Sound 
Blending, appeared to lack sufficient sla* 
bilily lo be used diagnoslically and reme^ 
dially. Validity of the subtest examined 
wa> neither confirmed nor disproven 
since in most cases there was mo:e than 
one significant correlation t)e I ween crite- 
rion tests and other ItPA subtests which 
the presence of a g factor and the heter- 
ogeneous nature of the sample might 
help to explain. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40234 

EC 04 0234 EDNA. 

publ. Dale Nov 71 4p. 

Rapp. John and Others 

Incentives Affecting Behavior Changes 

in the Retarded. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children: V38 N3 P229.32 
Nov 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
educat>te mentally handicapped: motiva- 
tion techniques: t)ehavior change: social 
development: positive reinforcement: 
mentally handicapped: institutionalized 
(persons) 

The effect of monetary incentives on 
dependent-independent and extroversion- 
introversion behavior of 24 retarded ado- 
lescents was investigated. Five ratings 
were obtained at 2 month intervals over 
a 10 month period, ihe data indicated 
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significant desirafete increases In social 
behavior. Additionally, the increase Wai^^ 
compared and found different from that, 
of a randomly assigned control group. In 
the last 2 month treatment interval, the 
students were taken on excursions into 
the surrounding community (o effect a 
decrease in inslilulional dependencies. 
The evidence suggests ihal this loo was 
an effective irealment. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40242 

KC 04 0242 EDN.A. 
Publ. Dale Nov 71 3p. 
Fisher. Kirk L. 

Clearlnghousej Effects of Perceptual- 
Motor Training on the Fducabfe Men- 
tally Retarded, 

KDKS not available 

Exceptional Children: V3S N3 P2M-6 
Nov 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child reseaich; 
educable menially handicapped: percep- 
tual motor learning: inlellcclual develop- 
meiii: acac'emic achievement: intelligence 
quOlieni: menially handicapped 

In the study investigating the effective- 
ness of a structured program of percep- 
tual motor training with educable mental- 
ly retarded children, 54 such children, 
determined to he deficient in perceptual- 
motor abilities using ihe Perceptual Mo- 
tor Survey iPMS) served as subjects. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one 
of three groups: Group T (Training) un- 
derwent perceptual »motor training twice 
a week for 4 1/2 months. Group H tHaw- 
Ihorne) met with trainer but played table 
games, and Group C (Control) main- 
tained regular class^chedulcs. AH were 
given the PMS. Wchsler Intejligence 
Scale for Children iWISC), Wide Range 
Achicvemeni test (WRAf ), and Stan- 
ford Achievement Test (SAt) before 
training, the PMS M WlKC after train- 
ing, and the achievement tests 2 months 
later. Results showed rtb significani dif- 
ferences among the groups on the PMS, 
although, for children under 10 years of 
age there was a significant difference in 
favor of Group T oyer C on PMS score. 
Other hypotheses, which had predicted 
improvement in intellectual performance 
and achivcment as a result of perceptual- 
motor training also were not supported. 
All three groups significantly improved 
from pretest lo posttest on PMS scores 
and the achievement tests. In addition, 
Groups T and H significantly improved 
in Wise full scale IQ. suggesting the 
importance of the Hawthorne effect on 
intelligence test performance. (K\V> 

ABSTRACT 40487 

EC 04 0487 ED 056 446 

Publ. Dale Feb 71 234p. 
Bologa. James F. and Others 
The Measuremeni and Comparison of 
Variables Related to Drl%er and High- 
way Safety Between Educable Menial- 
ly Retarded and Normal Kigh School 
Age Students In Pennsylvania, Final 
Report. 

Millersville Stale College. Pennsylvania. 
Department Of Special Education 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/Ol-.). Washington, D. C. 
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mWifMI^) <omr^ar<d to 

: ■ aT»d :M :W<fn^j;ltf^^ normal - students 
: ^ (H^y llS-20)» who cyatualed In ihc 
following areas: v($ttal>'<?Oliy. visual Of- 
>"r gani/alion* field of vfsl<S>ii. d^(>th perctp- 
l^-'^^ liorl, eye-hand coordination* class in 
:V^\ school, residence* faiher*s occupaiion* 
vlT reaction time, and emotional maturity* 
>t'V Dtiving rtcords (accidents and viola- 
tiorts) wtre compare<f to tcsJ results, 
rir?;." - Findings showed ilie" following factors 
■ ' * related lo accident and violation rate: age 
{for normals), wefghl (for normals and 
female EMRi), class in school (for boih 
groups), ciiy or suburban residence (for 
both gr'jups), and higher skill level of 
iS',:^ father (for female KMRs and normals), 
Wearing of glasses for female EMR$ was 
r'V;"'^ related to not having accldenist handcd- 
S;fi< nes$ was uftielated (or both groups. Also 
reported were the relationships of the 
^ ; scores of the various tests administered 
/ to driving records. Scores related to hav- 
ing accidents were high visual acjlty, 
low distance judgment (for EMRs); high 
fiefd of visiOfu not having had Driver 
Education (for EM Bs), M Having had 
Driver^ Education (for female normals). 
(KW) . 
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Indiana: Unlyefwyi^^^^ B|(»rhi 

OeG.i420«6^W 
0h-24.2O86 . 

Descriptors', exceptional child research: 
educable mentally handicapped; rein- 
forcementi success factors; learning 
characterlsticst mentally handicapped; 
academic achievement; intermediate 
grades; failure factors j 

The study wa5 conducted to determine 
the effects of experimentally-arranged 
success and failure experiences on the 
subsequent performance of learning 
tasks by educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) students. Subjects were 68 EMR 
intermediate grade children/ divided Into 
four groups. Prior ^0 the learning task on 
each of 5 subsequent days, subjects in 
the groups received a $uccess experience 
on a paired-associate: task (Success 
Group), a negative experience of failure 
on ihe same task (Failure Gfoup), a ncu- 
tral experience (Stimulus Control 
Group). 0/ no experimentady-arranged 
experience at Kll ((Jiais Control Group), 
The learning t^^sk following the Ipferven- 
tion involved the teachjh$ Of seven $pell- 
Ing Words per day. ReiuUs indic^fed no 
difference lietween groMps and nO eiffecU 
on the learning task* MeiKodological and 
ihcorclicai explanations of the findings 
were offere^5. Supplementary research 
appended suggested that Hhlerventl^^n 
designed to give fctafde^l suVjecls suc- 
cess or failure experiences doe^ hot af- 
fect their learriing in other tasks to any 
great extent. (KW) ~'^-K^^':y^..r 
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¥ i ITextblMly Training with ^ Educable 

Journal of Scliool Psychology; V9 W4 
K;-l>455:il Win 1971 

; - > t>eScfipfc^^^ child research; 

';c rft1f8(yiy handi^^^^^ educable mentally 
v |ia|ij(Ji^ap|>ed; cognitive development; 
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f cad in|?^hKp«iKlplBt||^^ - 
readiness thstrUriientr'evafuitlnj a mU^::^ 
ty of perceptual, learhlng.^cogniilyle'i^^^^^^^^ 

meniory,,'-liSdM^^^ 

i>retesiMg m^mmmfy 

Ut, and posUesttng wa> adrr^lnlstefed Jii 
May. Reduced l9-variable m^tflces fof 
retardates end normals were presented* , 
Means, standard deviations, and t tests 
were computed for the 19 variable** 
Significant dlfTerences in favor ^ if the 
norma! gfoup/wefe found, ixcii>Vt0t>%^ 
visual ntemorj;^. Cornparison'of t\Vft^/^' .t iv' 
samples by artalyslj of covarl^nce, with 
MA held constahf, (ndicaled .tb^t only 
four variables were fourM^b'diflor sigi^iv 
icanilyi word knowledge, $uiit6ry blend- 
ing, auditory .fllflEgfMm^^^ 
■ conceptual ;cfyte||iH^ 

^Nbl/MeMayll'-:-^ 
Eflfcii or Goal SftUri^ Upon Uarntiik' y 

:*^P^^psw 

goal 
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$ubj€ch who did t\o\ (p less than .01); 
\ht means of ihc puWic school and insU' 
luifonalizcd subsamptes did nol differ 
significantly; none of Ihc InieraclJon 
eflfccu reached significance. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 41071 

ECO* 1071 EON.A. 
Publ. Date Sep 7 1 5p. 
Sachs, David A. 

Wise Ctunges us an Evaluative Pro- 
cedure AVIChln a Token Economy* 
EDRS nol available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V76 m P2JO-4 Sep I97t 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
cducabic mentally handicapped; mtcflig- 
ence level; behavior change; evaluation 
methods; mentally handicapped; operant 
conditioning; reinforcement; Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children 

Eight children who were qualified for 
special education placement participated 
In a full day classroom operated as a 
token economy. Children were evaluated 
with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) at the beginning of the 
year, at mld-year, and at the end of the 
year The mean Full-Scale IQ of this 
population Increased from 67.63 to 80.50. 
Six of the eight students Increased their 
IQ classification. It was concluded that 
the Wise is a suitable Instrument for 
assessing changes in Intellectual tunc- 
tionlrtg within a token economy. (Author) 
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EC 04 1073 EDN.A, 
Publ. Date Sep 71 4p. 
Ooodstein, H. A. and Others 
Verbat Probleiii Spying Amoag Edu- 
caMc MeneaHy Retarded ChlMren* 
EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V76 NJ mU\ Sep 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; problem solving: verbal 
ability 

Two samples of 31 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) children difl'erentiated 
by IQ level were given a test of verbal 
problem solving in order to identify the 
effect of three parameters upop verbal 
problem solving performance. Presence 
of a distractor (extraneous information) 
in the verbal problem was significant (p 
less than .01). Higher lQ EMR children 
significantly outperformed lower-IQ 
EMK children on the tasks (p k%% than 
.01), but faile<l to sustain expected supe- 
rior performance on problems with extra- 
neous information. These findings sug- 
geiVa rote computation habit, rather 
ittoft *tjVf froefJSiftJ of verbal infOf ma- 
style of 
eyels. The 

,,v ,. . -r programs in 

.Jfrl)%tr problem solving is indicated. 
IMihof) 
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EDRS not available 

Menial Retardation; VIO Nl P34'5 Feb 
1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; special 
classes; adults; program evaluation; men* 
tally handicapped 

In order to ascertain the value of special 
classes for educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) students; 56 former special class 
EMR students were interviewed. 
Generally, the responses tended to be 
negative, A majority {ZS%) of the indi- 
viduals felt that the experience was 
meaningless and degrading; 91% did not 
want to send their children to a special 
class; and 87% felt that the class had not 
contributed to their social development. 
(CB) 

ABSTRACT 41 

EC 04 1228 ED 058 696 

Publ. Date Oct 69 203p. 
Goldstein, Herbert and Others 
A Demonstration-Research Project In 
CurrlcuiMm and Methods of Instruc- 
tion for Elementary Uvel Mentally 
Retarded Childreti. Final Report. 
Yeshiva University, New York/ New 
York 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

OEG-32^42-1700-1010 

BR-5-0395 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; induc- 
tive methods; social development: inser- 
vice teacher education; mentally handi- 
capped; educational methods; curricu- 
fum; special education teachers: teacher 
characteristics 

The 2-year demonstration and research 
project involved 17 experimental (E) and 
7 control (C) special class teachers of 
mentally retarded students (average CA 
9-3 arid 9-7; average IQ 68 and 65, re- 
spectively). All & teachers \vere given 
Inservice training in a specific teaching 
curriculum (Social Learning Curriculum) 
and method (Inductive method), and pro- 
vided with on-going assistance from pro- 
gram consultants. Tape recordings and 
observational rating scales were used to 
assess teacher Use of the method and 
curriculum. Students* progress in intellig- 
ence/achievement, personality develop- 
ment, and cognitive style was evaluated 
by formal tests. It was found that H 
teachers used the social learning curricu- 
lum and inductive method lnore consist- 
ently and effectively than did C teachers: 
R students were superior In personality 
development (striving for success) ^nd 
aspects of divergent thinking; there was 
little correfatlon^be'tween teacher back- 
ground characteristics and use of the 
curriculum atld diethod. It w^s conclud- 
ed that application of a iocTally 'oriented 
curricuiufrl usln^ an fnduciive teaching 
style dctilevcs tcMii consisteni with 
needs of feiafdatcs at m^Liirity (personal- 
iiy and cognitive chafjictcrlstics conso- 
nant with criiica) jhin\tVig and IndenVnd- 
enl behavlory. (KW) 
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Publ. Date Mar 71 22p. 
Reiss, Philip; Reiss, Rosalind 
Clustering and Subjective Organlza« 
tk>n In a Free-RecaU Task with Retar* 
dtles: A Comparison of Two Method- 
ologl5$« fFinal Re|>ort, 
State University of ^^ew York, Buffalo, 
College at Buffalo 

Office ot Education (DHRW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS nf^hc 
OEO-2C70043(509) 
BR.4223l<, 

Descriptor]: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; associa- 
tive learning; learning processes; reten- 
tion; mentally handicapped; adolescents 

Adolescent educable retardats were pre- 
sented a list of words which were organ- 
ized into categories for half of the Ss 
and randomized for the other half. In 
addition, a sorting task preceded the list 
for half of the Ss. Ss were tested for 
recall after each of three trials. 
Responses were analyzed by two meth- 
ods*, one required responses of Ss organ- 
ized into categories predetermined by the 
experimenter, and one used the organiza- 
tional patterns of Ss. Contrary to predic- 
tions the sorting task did not result in 
higher clustering or recall scores. 
However^ organized list presentation 
resulted In significantly higher recall 
scores than did randomized presentation. 
Subjective organization scores could not 
be obtained due to the very low number 
of scoreable responses of this type, It 
was suggested that subjective organiza- 
tion reflects a concept-formation process 
while associative clustering Involves 
concept-usage. (Author/KW) 
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The purposes of the study were twofold: 
to determine whether educable mentally 
retarded (EKfR) >tuderits are relectcd 
during overt Interactions with nonEMR$, 
and to determine whether EM^s who 
were integrated full-ilme tn a nongraded 
school Were perceived by their nohEMR 
peers to be similar to segr-egated EMRs 
or nohEMRs. Fdrty-ti^o fourth; fifth and 
sixth gfad^r« were $sked f^'MiTofie of 
chiWren ar^^ pmtitTWliei^f^^ 
win a prize at d bean b^VL'tiMe* 
DejpendinI ti|K)n the treatment, th« other 
two ^chUdren " Were either: a segregated 
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\ ;fiMft and a oonEMR, an Integrated 
- BMk and d nonEMR^ or a segregated 

; EMR and art Integrated EMR. The re- 
sult* indicated that both Integrated and 

: segregated EMR$ svefe chosen less often 

' than nonEMRs, and that integrated and 
segregated EMRs were selected equally 
often, the findings were discussed in 
lerms of the competence versus liking 
dimension. Also, it was suggested that 

. future Investigations might examine the 
r-> effects of physical deviance on the 
EMR's social acccptabilily. (Author) 
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The evaluation compared the social ad* 
justmeni and academic achievement of 
seven educable mentally retarded (lEMR) 
eJemeniary scl^oo) childrfn who were 
(niegrated into a nongraded school with 
seven comparable 6MR^ (matched on 
IQ, sex and SES) who were assigned to 
segregated special classes, The results 
ir>dicaled that Integrated children had 
~ sfgftifi^^ntly more coferant attitudes to- 
ward school and that they repofled more 
V favorable scores, although noi sl^ifi- 
: ' canily so, on focus ht control, self con- 
cept, and standardized achievement test- 
/ iftg. Segrecat^d spedar class children 
. were fobnd to be socioipetrjcally more 
acceptable than fntegraied EMRslo their 
V', iwhEMft peers.' Based upon the limited 
-5? fiilirnber of siibjects Irivolved, the Iniegra- 
; *. lion>to^ retarded children ap- 
0^^^^ moie Cdfulary conse- 

<^uende$ mn the segregated approach to 
edqcalJon. (Author) 
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The effects of learning potential and 
teacher expectancies on 1(>, school 
achievement, and u >cher ratings were 
studied in eight segrc^ ^♦ed special class- 
es for the retarded, V ,e 58 EMR sub- 
jects were divided into four groups in a 
two by two design. A strong learning 
potential effect and a weak teacher ex - 
peclancy effect were fotind for the IQ 
variables. A eonsistent Interaction effect 
was found for changes In both teacher 
ratings and school achievement in spell- 
ing showing unexpected Inferiority of the 
High Learning Pol eniiai- High Expectan- 
cy group: The results Indiciiled further 
support of the validity of learning poten- 
tial measurement and demonstrate how 
mental retardation can become |i self 
fulfilling prophecy. (Author) 
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Tp determine whether social coolAct 
(forced versus volut\lary) ^nd reward 
acquisition (winnlnig versus not winning) 
wee^ differeptlally effective iii Influenctftg 
positive attitude change toward edgcatlc 
mentally retarded children (EMifts), 68 
nonEMR males irt tfitJ Coi^rtV through 
sixth grades v^'efe a<fked If) ^RiJ either a 
same-sex tMR or no^EMR af S pMner 
for a bean-bag toss 'ifeafne to h^lp ihert 
win a ^rire; Subjects Me 'able id seleci 
the EMR voluntarily or wef^ forced to 
do so by the ejtpcrlminter; game 
\va« %ed 5<^' the ekpVmVnter ^s able 
to Knlftlpulate' .WM. W^l 
the lame; Ba|e|g|0T|^f^^ 



result^ mmiMi m^ m^imn 
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To investigate whether trained flexibility 
would generalize to a novel discrimina- 
tion and to novel preferred and 
nonpreferred dimensions, 40 institution- 
alized retarded children and ed'jjts (IQ 
50-77) were trained on five two-^holce 
simultaneous-discriminations. Control 
subjects were trained with a preferred 
dimension relevant, the others (flexitjlity 
subjects), with a nonpreferred. dimension 
relevant. Combinations wer^ replicated 
factorlally to mt%% t Artsfer involving 
the s^me dimensions as jhoie usedl In 
training, or transfer in<^:/lng novel di- 
mensions. Dimensions used were color, 
angular-orientation; form, and soatial- 
configuration. Flexibility ac<(ulre4 m the 
two-choice simultaneous-discriminations 
generalized io tb^ rpatchlni-to-s^mpje 
task and was fndepcndent of the silmulus 
dimenslpnji u$ed m trainlHA. fA,\\\t be- 
^ $Jr\nlng of }rtir)in|, subJectV diierimina- 
tion learning "performance was affected 
by dirftensloft pfeferen^s; at thV'etjd of 
training* \ perforniance ' of fleXibi'Ifty- 
trafried subjects wM unAn^tl^d by. W" 
mensioft ^^referencei. (Autho?)X\V) , . v 
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auditory ai$ocia(ion, auditory reception, 
grammatic closure, manual expression, 
visual closure, visual sequential memory, 
automatic kvel of organization, repre* 
senuilon kvel of organization^ auditory 
communkailon. visual communicatton, 
and psycholinguistk age; and In average 
reading, word recognition, oral reading, 
siknt reading, and listening comprehen- 
sion. Correlational analyses reveakd thai 
psycholinguistk age was a more power- 
ful predictor of average reading than 
mental age and that IQ did not correlate 
with average reading at all. (Author) 
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The study s^oi^t to determine if rela- 
tiodihi{9r existed among Ptagetlan mea- 
sures of reasoning and memory^ and if 
development of the memory process In 
normals and retardates is identical. 
Subkcts were 48 normals (IQ 90-110) 
and 4S utMr4$M (IQ 50.75), alt CA 8-20 
Years. A battery of assessments. Includ- 
ing cor^servation. spatial imagery* and 
memory tasks, was presented on tKree 
recall occasions. The first time » an ar- 
rangement of ^omttrk shapes was 
shown to subjects, wKo were then asked 
to draw the configuration from memory* 
Ooe week and 6 months later* subiects 
were aske4 to draw frpm memory ther^ 
reconitnict from a randoh> assortment 
the configuration. While (KM'mals per- 
formed better on all recall occasions, 
over 6 months. the rate of decrement on 
both memory ass^ssme^^ts (reconstruc- 
tion and evocative) was the same for 
bJiS groups, suggesting that a short term 
memory dencit evidenced in immediate 
recall is the major differenu'ator between 
normals and retardates. Analysis also 
indicated that both Piagetlan measures of 
reasoning and standard measures of in- 
telfigenci (WIS() or WAIS) added to the 
prediction of memory, with the Piagetian 
reasoning measures the most emclent 
pr^dicto^i, (KW) 
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Examined was the relationship between 
dependency behavior and learning in 
educable menully retarded (BMR) chil- 
dren. Population included 120 subjects 
equally divided by sex into two groups 
of retardates and normals and subdivided 
into socially reinforced and non-rein- 
forced Ss. The taik measured overt or 
instrumental dependency (ID). Electronic 
stimuli ranging from 2 to tO pulses per 
second were Judged by subjects as slow 
or fast values, Subjects had free access 
to the anchor values (2 pps as slow. 10 
pps as fast) to assist the decision. ID 
scores were based on frequency of an- 
chor use. The Rohde Sentence Comple- 
tion Test measured covert or emotional 
dependency (ED). Finally* a learning 
task based on the concept of Opposition 
was presented. Results revealed higher 
ID scored for retardates, with significant 
correlations between IQ and ID ai well 
as between IQ and Opposition Task < ED 
scores were not significant between and 
within grouns. Conclusions Include the 
inference tiiat retardjites* need to be 
reinstructed by Increased anchor use 
prior to a decision influences their learn- 
ing potential. 
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The paper investigates the problem of 
placement of minority group or low so- 
cioeconomic status children classified as 
mentally retarded in special classes. 
Summarit^d are four baste models out- 
lined by RobeH Hess et ah (Wl) used 
to account for the discrepancies In Intel- 
lectual attainment between minority 
grpu(^s and the dominaht culture: the 
deficit model. schoo|-as-fallufr model, 
cultural differeiice model, and social 
structure model. The author preseotf 
Information 6^ wjtcomei of his 10 years 
bf jwork W the iarty' ^edocation of '^liit- 
dren diagnosed St age 3 years as fo^ftc- 
tk>rial!y re landed and In the educable 
mirftlaliy reti(r<f^d rtnje. Two majof'is* 
suei ^*re foctfse'd v|>6n lif iKe j^jieafch: 
the long Uf(t\ jwpkrof pfesch<»f i'doca- 
tlbn oh faler school perfofm'ihcifi and 
tefailve tepacf of ^r^choo! education 



when differing educational procedures on 
models are employed. Results showed 
that the preschool experience ennabled 
the children to better proceed through 
elementary school at regular grade level 
without retention or special classes. It 
was also concluded that stvie of curricu- 
lum had no dilTerential effect on subse- 
quent academic achievement. (KW) 
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Language behavior of educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) children in special class- 
es is described as a function of IQ. sex. 
socioeconomic status, chronological and 
mental age s» and special treatment ef* 
fects. Findings of the study indicated 
that language' behftvior of children in 
special classes is below every reasonable 
expectation according to mental age. and 
that language deficiency evidenced by 
children may lead to referral and eventu- 
al placement in EMR classes. (Author) ^ 
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An observational study explored whether 
characteristic behavlorarpalierns of an 
educable mentally retarded (EMF) popu^ 
latten ^^ere unique and Served is a fa{>el 
for idemlflcaiibh in the iocia) iftjtieM"Of 
Mrticu^i* interest were differences be- 
IWeeh EHR children Who were Inlejfat- 
W (n^o the regufir' classroom arid th^ir 
non-retarded {>eeh. A time-sarnpfing 
method was used to toM (tik^ikikibt 
n ^m ca(6«orffrpM 
ailentWri, devianclV ^rttf ^dm^fijSjcation 
k%\jiii. One of tH^ iUMi fi/sdTngs was 
that thf Integratef ^nd special cl|$s chit* 
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^(ffri\M$. f^kcior m\y$\% of th« behav- 
;lOf ciilegoriei.ykW<d thr«« factori^ one 
sfcjentifWd with ih« special ^la$$ EMRs 
bliaifuiti guy lyndromo and the other 
if g^!£^T«*al€<i with ih< non-tiMR control 
v;vhiWr<rt (bad guy aii<jl good guy syn- 
.dromes). The integrated chiWfjeh were 
dcKribed less by an Mentifiablc pattern 
of thctr own than by the absence of a 
pattern. It was though^ that the integral* 
ed children may be avoiding engaging tn 
any noticeable active behaviors* (For 
: related siodies, see also EC 042 063 and 
;«lO«\(Auihor/CB) 
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The social position of integrated and seg» 
regaled educable mentally handicapjied 
(EMI^) chifdren In a traditional school 
building was compared to that of EMR 
children in a oo jnterS^r wall school. The 
resi^lti indicated jhat while EMH Ail- 
drfh In tk vnwalled ichool were Xrtp>^n 
more often by their rtonEMR peefs, they, 
wefe not chosen as friends more pfien, 
Reinrded children in the unwalled school 
^ "'"^ *^ ^mofe often than rel^^rded 
Walled^ihool: AH5;tiite- 
Jren were rcjeet^d more 
ibili'leVegaied EMR children. (For re- 
;h ' lai^d studies, sec also EC W2 062 and 
042 06<.) (Auihor) 
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were investigated In two studies. The 
first study compared the al{!tudei of 
nonretarded children, and educable nftn- 
tally retarded children In segregated and 
Integrated class, placements. The results 
Indicated that the segregated group posit- 
ed significantly less favorable attitudes 
than the other groups. Since subject 
selection was not random, a second 
study was undertaken in whkh retarded 
children were randomly assigned to inte- 
grated and segregated classes and on 
whom r^e-lntegr^iion d^4 were collect- 
ed. The results were similar to those in 
Study 1, and were discussed in terms of 
the labelling process and its conse- 
quences for behavior. (For related stud- 
ies, see also EC 042 062 and 042 063.) 
(Aulhor) 
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L^w achieving regular clas$ i^nd e<luea^ 
ble mentally retarded (BMpi) special : 
class adolescent^ froin a wWiei tow-in- 
come , urban district, were administered 
the learning potential procedure iind 
were Interviewed to determipi 4iffer* 
ences M their afier-i^hool. non-acl^emjc 
activities. Few differences we^e reported 
In ihe social Interests ^Ad activities of 
ihesv two samples, the more able sp^^^^ 
cla) class itgdeots reported tl^mielve$ to 
be more i%(>\i^t^i $oclall;^i; engaged In 
more passive aetty^ies, 6f M Mhletics, 
did rk>t belong to peer groups, disliked 
group actiYitieSi and said, they did 6ot 
desfr^ to change ihe?r sjtuailoh* The le$« 
able (nongalf.er) studenu reported more 
active soe'^l lnVolvem^en|s with their 
peers. I^ta' Wicated tha| nongaHfters 
give socially deslr^ab^^ which 
do n<>t fefleci their actual beh*vkifs, (For 
related siudiei. U^^ti{6 EC (Mi 064 and 
04i(S4ir(AuihOr/CB) 
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The 2-year project of lfjt<ft$iv^ clinical 
studies of children, teachefi; ^t^d educa- 
tional strategies was reported to be 
primarily concerned with characteristics 
of emotional behavior ahd cognitive 
functioniiig in children termed educable 
menially retarded* assessments of learn- 
Ir.g artd emotional disorders in children, 
effects of remediation program, and 
teacher characterlstk$ and their impact 
on learning tn childreri, The project re- 
port was divWed {nio four mnjor sec- 
tlors; review of literature on current 
theories of mental retardation ^nd cogni- 
tive functioning, and evMetiee on learn^ 
Ing dis;^bili(ies a^d peirormance and be* 
havior v.vijoce of children cUsslfled a$" 
retarded; presentatlof^ of research meth^^ r 
dology used; presentation of clinkal daiit''' 
based 01^ evaluations Of childretf ahd 
teachers the first ye*r*arKl remediatjoh 
attempU during the second year] presen- 
tation of selected portions of group dfta; 
dh<^ summary and cj^nclMtl^^ni* 
Representative pi^iUfTfl^t^n Wlihe 
Itudy were thar almoii ^balf of jhe 4$ 
child re scored higher dri |he StiM6cd|:^' 
Binel Iptelligehc^ T^sl thw jf|i tlprtl 
possibter that fe^hfni dlsibllitftf p 
queptly Consisted hi muhiple, lidf iln^, 
Intellectual d/$fii^nction^ and that some: 
children did DOt show a pre-established ' 
hterarchal order of skills: (C|) ; : ; 
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Studied was the relaWcMM 
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city famltlei. ChiMren froft *^ 
edae#|l^rJ'el|,S! 




• at three potats during ihc three Semester 
prbltcj and were used to Index the actual 
academic achicvemenl of the pupils. An 
. analysis of the resuUs showed that as a 
. ; / group teachers dW «oi expect marked 
; academic improvemerit bui ihat Indiv idu- 
al teachers varied widely in their expect- 
' V ahcies. It was concluded that the rela- 
lionship between expectancy of the 
. teacher and actual academic progress by 
r/> thifr 'pWpit Is liorslgnificant because teach* 
m^^Jpeireilf V wrong informa- 

J ym tit, frWicljng acKieyemenl potential. 

;V EC04i5t3 EDN.A. 
/; V. hibl, Date Auft 72 8p. 
Haugcn, Davfd M.; McManis. Donald L. 

vv: Training and Trdnsler of Work De- 
r ' flnltlons by Retarded ChUdreti* 

EDRS not available 
\ : American journal of Menial Deficiency; 
- : V76 N5 P594-60I Mar 1972 

% r- DescHptorsr e.xceplionaJ child research; 

f I educable menially handicapped; voCabu- 

:v / lary; transfer Of training; word recogni- 

-f' ;> tion; menially handicapjied 

Ten educaWe mentally retarded children. 
frV matched for total acceptable responses 

(naming, formal descripilori, and furic- 

tiona) description) to picture noun ob- 
, Jects with 10 control subjects* were giv* 
vV^^en a H-day training program in which 
i;- ; these features were specified for three 
v/:. " objects within each of 10 class catcgo* 
: ties. The most pronounced result was a 

significantly greater r^eductloo of unac- 
i cepiaWe responses by the experimental 
f ' group to both training and t<^an$fcr \um, 
^ , . Si|nlficanily ^r^aief increases in formal 

description resoori$<i$ t<i training items ^ 
If^'-'skm obtained for e)iperlrtici}fat subjects, 
':;}. while both groups displaj^^d $lgnifican( 
^J).:^ formal description increaie$ on transfer 

items, training faiW to produce clearcut 
. effects for eUher naming or functional 
N description responses. (Author) 
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CSirlosHy h Retarded ChlWrent 
i Sensitivity to Intf insic and Extrlnsk 

ftln[oreemeht. 
Dft'S rtoi available " 
American Journal of Menial Deficiency; 
' V76 N6 P668-79 May 1972 
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Also, some subjects received a monetary 

reward, ostensibly for adequate perform- 
ance ort the puzzlei while others were 
denied the reward/ ostensibly for inade- 
quate performartce* A control group fin- 
ished the puzzle* ptfformlng without ref- 
erence to money. All subjects then re- 
ceived an addiitonal scries of complexity 
triads. As predicted, subjects who htid 
been interrupted. on the puzilc (intrinsic 
rcinforceniehti jit<d received money (ex- 
trinsic relnioVc^rhent) showed the highest 
posi-puzile^HbMty S**r0$, while sub- 
jects who Mre M>i^iJtted)to complete 
the puiile* b^'w^r^^"d^h^e<^ ihi money 
showed lowest posl-pu?zje curiosity. 
Results wcre .al$o presented for latency 
to responser ^Juration of response, con- 
sistency across Items, sex, and age. Tho 
utility of distinguishing inirlnsic and ex- 
trinsic reinforcement as operating under 
two independent sysfen^s was discussed. 
(Author) 
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Verbal fV&blem* Solving of Eductble 
Mentally Handicapped Children. 

EDRS noi available ^ " 
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V76 N6 W03-9 M^y 1972 > 

De$cripWi^exciWl<{^^ research; 
educable liienfa.ny Kahdtcap'ped; problem 
solving; v^^rbal ability; performance fac- 
tors; mentally handicapped 

The performance of educable mentally 
han<Jicapped children at three mental age 
levels (7» 8. ^ yf ars) wai compared for 
solving verbal problems ;undei various 
conditions. The problem? were varied by 
the pre$€V<f C^r absenei ^f ^e^traneous 
information' ancf the u$e of Identical of 
superofdindte $ct language; Differing pk- 
tufc conditions (five) nere used (no f^lc- 
ture$, exact Picture** ^qualitative disirac-?. 
tor» quantitative, distractor, ^t^^ qualita- 
tive ind quaniltaiiye disir^clors). 
Significantly inferior performance was' 
evidenced by th* mental age 1 years sub- 
jects, except Under the exdcl picture and 

use of immature problem'^ solving strate- 
gies by the younger children. 
Implications for potential curricutar in- 
tervention were discussed! (Author) 
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ry. The )^rf6rman<:e ot the ribhretdird^d 
children was supirloir to ihos,* WjjOlWcrj : 
retarded In each of the task*, the ie$V 
scores werif subsequently factof an|«^ 
lyzed ((^r iaih tampfe, and twd°factoii 
were extracted* The factor*, eU^oHafiy 1 
simitar f(>f bbih i^Atples, w^re tritefprct* 
ed to reflect two modes of prd^efitng 
Information: the successive and. t^e jU 
multancous as suggested by tufia; ttj* 
honretirded and retarded |hil<friiH:{h|d 
dtsparaft I6adln$s Wr im^U the lesft ^ 

two groupi mi HM%Wmm tmn v i 

^of ^p|||:!jjir||i>^^ 

Pubt. Date Jul 1), ' '^^ 1 
Thor, Donald tt:^ ' : 
Sex Dtflf^eehee^ lin , 
ant Respondtrfl Sf 
luid NonretAi-ded ChUdr^h* 
EDRS ft6l available 
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Hr^f'*^'^* p^fformapc* of 60 ^<Iucablc 
lli^ntally rcUfded and (6 lnu!icctually- 
average adolckenl subjects wa* com- 
paf^d as a functk>n of learning sta^^ 
Iti ' i paired-assocUte teaming task. 
Twenty iubjecl$ wiihln each ' iubieci 
group were rtindomly asiigne<) to one of 
three methodi of learnlngi the Equal 
Amount Learned method (fiAL). the 
Modified Method of Adju$ted Learning, 
and th* Htxh^ of AdjpJted Leafhljig. 
Analyse! of vltrlaivb^ fndicaied thdt the 
retarded subjects exhibited a deficit at 
each $tage of learning (response learning 
and a$socUitive stages), and the 6AL 
method prolonged both the response 
learning stage and the stage of learning 
:.;^h^relil the s\jbject consistently pairs 
tdrrect stimulus and response items. 
(Author) 
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Descript<^ri: exceptional child research; 
e^ucabl^ mentally handicapped; cogni- 
itve ability; cognitive processes; mentally 
li^icappcd; t^nitive measurement 

Forty young educable mentally reUrded 
childrerj (M males, ^ families) were In- 
divMually administered the Wechsler 
Tfetetligefice Scale for Children, the Sigel 
Cognitive Styf^ Te$t^ and the Matching 
Familial Figures test. An|ify$es ot ihe 
datiTrevealed M\ cognitive style and 
riSfitlbtual itmph are viable determi^ 
:=lianKo| th< Idiosyncratic modes which 
ieUrded children utilize in processing 
nformatton, Significant %tx differences 
h cognitive fiiiWtionlng were found. 
:^ut|)or^.^ 
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adjustment (to envit'onmcnt); menially 
handicapped; family characteristics; Indi- 
vidual characteristics; employment 

Research was reviewed to determine fac- 
tors which Influence the adjustment of 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) per- 
sons after high school ^gei SiUdy.of fam- 
ily characteristics (home environment, 
eihnic differences, marriage) was said to 
Indicate ^uch conclusions as that physi- 
cal conditions or location of the home 
h^ve no bearing or> the retardale*$ even- 
tual adjustment and that minority^ group 
subjects seem to attain (ilghef vocational 
and $oclal adjustment than comparable 
Caucasian retardates. The physical char- 
acteristics, social adjustment, school per- 
formanccj employment (employment 
percentages, vocaiional adjusiment, job 
stability, obtaining employment, job clas- 
sifications, income* employment prob- 
lems, prediction, post-vocational adjusl- 
menl). and civic and communiiy adjust- 
ment. Cpnctuslons were drawn after the 
review of research on each factor. 
Included was> summary of the second- 
ary classes for classes of EMR in fowa. 
Data were given ffom the vocational 
rehabilitation center in Des Moines, 
low^ concerning selected characteristics 
of the mild, moderate, and severely re- 
tarded clients rehabilitated for the year 
ending June. 1^. (OW) 
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educable mentally han<Jicapped; student 
teacher relationship; Interactloh process 
analysis; elemer|tiry sch^l students; 
mentally har^dicapped; cognitive proc^s$f 
es; special clashes 

The study, compared the cogrvitlvely ori- 
ented teacher pupil interaction^ bbs^fve*) 
in a siimple of 10 Intermediate special 
class^^s for educable menially retar<Jed 
cJuldren With th6ie ^obsetvtd tn 10 regu- 
lar third grad^ classw In the same 
schools. Ejiamine<J wert differences be- 
tween sample! Wthe r|ie>f Jti|er|^ctloft, 
cognitive level, and dulnbutfori of op- 
pbrtuniiies ^ftWg^ (ndtv^iiat^ H 
wed Sii th^ relationship of l«J^r s 
cdgnijtjv^ deMln'ds on Indivlduafs to' xU 
mm:^ judgment of; ihoie 

r the TndivMdil Coghlti^t Defrt.and $cMd- 
ule WVt\\ch observer* code iifcTh' in- 
structional Interchange UiMU the 
teacKef.and an Individual pipjl a Data 
showed ntf s!|n!fici)if diff<Nrt^r b^^* 



iweirihe llasVeJ W third 
grade claU« dh ftny cbgnftlve demand 



indeJies. Differences were fpund In ihe 
tendency to differentiate between pupils 
by level of achievement with the third 
grade teachers showing a marked tenden- 
cy to favor those pupils whom ihey 
judged to be their better pupils. (OW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; verbal 
learning; associative learning; retention; 
mentally handicapped; elementary school 
students; language ability; mates 

Three measures of verbal input organiza- 
tion (category clustering, associative 
cluslering^ and subjective organization) 
were employed to compare ihc perform- 
ances of JO normal and 30 educable men- 
tally retarded (EMR) elementary school 
males of equal chr<>notoglca! age on var- 
ious free recall learning tasks. Subjects 
were given 12 successive irlals on each 
of 5ve stimulus lists. Findings indicated 
lhat EMR children demonstrated less 
category clusteHng and recall tban nor- 
mal boys on the categorized list, and less 
associative clustefirt| and ^ recall than 
normal bo9s 6n a stimulus list composed 
of high associative piradigmatic noun 
pairs. EMR subjects demonstrated signify 
Icantly less recall thi^n normal boyi ort a 
siimulus list composed of^ eiihejr low 
associative paradigni^tic Or low assocla^ 
t)ve syntagw^tlc wo^d pairs. 
Investigatwi foc^d .on %in)mer$ 
model of the l^ngua$e behavior of BMR 
children ai a guide. Reyie>ved snl% th^ 
literature on the fnajor . psVcjbological 
theories attempting to explain the organi- 
sational processes involved !n lea^plrig 
and memory, oh' f^egory cj'iisiefjng In 
Uti recall. pn.fi$P^live clgsicrlng In 
free recall. lubjecjly^ organfj^atlo^ in 
free r^cajl, and on clustering studies of 
chlldreo;(AutKor/<lW) 
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D^scr}plo>s^ 'ext*1^ltera( chlfil Wiitlh 
^uc^bfe mentally hlhdlcAppid; learning 



|^0Ctiie$; memorizing; inquiry training; 
mentiilly haiviicapfXd ; logtcal thinking; 
tmhing methodi; $tory telling; time fac- 
to/*(k«mlng) 

Examined were iht effects of memory 
and infetfnte questions on learning in 90 
educable v mentatfy retarded children 
(aged 9 to 13 years) who were r<ad a 
short story, each section of which was 
preceded or followed by a training ques* 
tion whkh cued relevant Information, 
itesuUs indicated that those questions 
which followed the presentation of sec- 
{y>M of the itory wer* more effective In 
irt^reasing short term achievement than 
were chose which preceded the secifons 
Of the story, that close temporal proximi- 
ty between critical information to be 
learned and the question ted to greater 
teaming^ and that those subjects who 
received the same type of traJntng' ques- 
tion and cntenon question performed 
better on the delayed relevant criterion 
tests (after 15 minutes) thi^n did those 
who had a mixtvrc of qaejtion types. No 
differences wec< found between groups 
on the Incidental criterion tests< 
' Appendixes included the short $tory» the 
triterion teits, and the training ques- 
tions. (Author/OW) 
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Vocabubry UnU One Varltbk Af/ 
fectfaig tearnliig from Audlovfcsual 
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p»j>er tVes^nted at Joint Annual Confer^ 
emie of CADE, CAES, CAPE. CCKE. 
C$RA^ CIPSC, Montreal, Quebei, May 
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ally disturbed; vocabulary; verbal tests; 
mentally handicappedj sfght vocabulary; 
woW recognition; test construction 

Vocabulary level of 10 special students 
was det^rmjtxd anj <ompared td their 
supposed level of prohclency on the 
Functional Eailc Word tfst for Special 
Pupils (tudyman and (Jroelle, 19JS), Ss 
were 6ve edu<?ab)e mentally retarded 
(EMft) Mudenf$ (OA 9-6 to M, \<i 64- 
77, MA 6-6 to M) and five matched 
emotionally disturbed students. Word 
sampling (procedures were used Ih the 
development of procednfes uied to mea- 
sure reading, written, and Oral vocabu- 
lary levels. If a S knew a group of four 
words at ^ certain vocat5ula?y proficiency 
level, was »dvanc^4 to the next level, 
stnc^ kt^Vifl^dge of foyr random words 
at a KVi{ was found to Indicate knowl- 

indi|ated ihit ffeilinl pt^edur^;$ de- 
WiMWadiheWds that 




by having Ss read written words aloud 
on the written test. Significance of stu- 
dent vocabulary level fn comprehension 
of audiovisual mi^rhl is discussed, 
(KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; self 
concept; special classes; regMlar class 
placement; mentally handicapped 

Reported was a study Oh the effect of 
Integrated and segregated educational 
settings, respectively! on the self concept 
of lOQ ieducaWe ittentall^ retted ado- 
lescints/ 1t Wa$ concluded that physical 
setting w^s not a significant variable In 
the development of it If concept. (OW) 
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bal comniMni?4t^n; «Kto^feN>tt)k Influ- 
ences; perception; mentally handicapped; 
i'mtor Mlh. Kltiool ^udentsj Oiucaskn 
raci; N«fO y^Mtb; lower ^iMir^WIe 
dais; tedch^rsV racial factors} rtdal dif * 
ferentes . . . 

The s,f\»<^y |is^ss<d the percej^tions Of 84 
edaeable rt^tntally retarded (EMR) Junior 
high School stu^enti (black and white 
fro(n lower and mWdb da^s sit>clo«co[t- 
om|c >taWs) '!fegaf<ling tl^e nonverbal 
communkatiye behavtors bf teachefs. 
the CM Calloway Categorlf^ bjf Teach- 
ers* Nonverbal BefiavJ^rsVere erhpfoyeii 
to determine how racial J^h^racferfsiics 
and socioeconomic clajs slistuslinlght 
affect j^rson perceptions. Data Indicated 
that EMk'Ss W'l^ We^<r ^iocb^l Inferen- 
tial skills did oot view lnhi|>itinj (inaijen- 
tlvt, unresponsive and disapproving) 
teacher behaviofs any differently than 
did Ss ^ith lower Inferential skills, ft 
was found that ra^^ w^s sfa(!stica(ly sig- 
nificant to on< clepend<Shf variable; en- 
thu sialic 'supports Black Ss scored high- 
er loward M bTacfe i<acher atiof while 
while Ss scored higher oh itiV white 
tea^fter-actorU ^ performance. Uwer 
class Hack and whji>'-fs gaVe a higher, 
score t^ the'^Staclk lfeicher actor ^Vithln 
helptrti cau|^$i'>rw!<r ifilddl^ dais 
black and while Ss fafed white t^^ch- 
er-aciof higher, lo^er ' cfals status 
blacks m^^iom fo16l1opre tolerini to 
the unres^r*l!V> eaKfgoYy^ t))4n' twiddle 
cUss blacks. The^fnjddle da$V/>Jack 
m\( Si vfte mc^1 irejecling"^? ^ff four 
^oups (blafclc'lovt'^r, whfte-lo'^terr and 



white-middle) toward Urirespotislve 
teachers* nonverbal behavlor.XQW) ' 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research! 
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tuagc ability J. mentally handicapped; 
operant e<>ndliioning; . communicatiort 
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Instructional guidance arfd o^irrlihi tondi^ . 
tioning procWures *cre used to (nerm>' 
the lnteri><fcrsona| . language %^?^havio{iipr v 
two moderitely ; retarded, (^iMtklQiHk/ ^ - 
zed adolescents. The* Itiieilfri^'?™ 
nonsocial »«nMage behavfej^o^ 
Ss ^nd^*o oiWchtldr^fim W^lfa ljrtV'*:y 
training *efe fat^'d l^^ JMpf^tm^f r ^ 
situation. , In addition ; wrpmwii V^': 
change/ la the lahguag^ behavior of the 
four Children, unp?ogr(in\ed changes In 
the itoi^yetbal iocial behiVlof wetc a!s6>>;-v 
recorded Jft ihe ratlp«^.^sio%ftesuftj: 
Indfcated 0« *hil^ both tWtrj|Wd A?i'V: ^ 
nontralned Ss shof fdl markW Jncie,^ ^ 
menis In lnt$rpef$(>nal wi^WiljSfc^ftVtor.ii^^^^^ 
dgnng both traiiiing mlmmP^^J^^^^^^^ 
to\js decr4Ment$MaH«Wi^^^^ 
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grades; listening' skfilsj girneV; tralnlnit V. 
techniques^ metitally^ fendfcdpped^ peer 
relailp'ft'shlp; relnforcem'ejr,^'^^ ' , 

Usieitlni skills were taughf'fo JJ ptikh- 
ry (rade, edgcable mentally rd^tded 
children, within ih* conteM . oi small 
group games JO deiermlpe whether^ ifce 
chi(<frep*s lhablljtv. (<)':l{sflp;ic^ 
' was due in part (d^a lack of tr^M/akd 
rele 




.peer flfodel(rtli;i&id fa^g)b)e/'s6^|al, «nd 



symbojic f(tWJfds^^ Allhofigh ' tjie >Oit- 
iratnlni total Vc%e of' the *^peKf«'hi« 
groo}^ was below that' of it) mf££k 
ppup of the same cfero>plO|l£al age. ihi ^ 
expeflri^ehtarlfofip W^^^ - 
M« group;dn one subtest ahd eciuatl^d it 

fei^ti^AajChiM^iM^^ 



on three subtests. The absence of Im- 
provement in the control group was 
thought to indicate that traditional spe* 
cial class programs effect little Improve- 
ment in listening skills. ( Auihor/GW) 
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Miller, Martin Ba Gottlieb, Jay 
Projection ot Affect After Task Per- 
formancc by Retarded and Nonretard- 
*<l Children. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 N2 P149-56 Sep 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
, educable mentally handicapped; affective 
• behavior; task performance'; - mentally • 
handicapped: childhood; adolescents 

After engaging in a two person gamelikc 
task I 24 educable mentally retarded and 
24 nonretarded children were shown pho- 
tographed poses of affective expressions 
by a child they did not know but who 
was described as having participated In 
the same task. Subjects were told that 
one of the photographs was taken Imme- 
diately after the task, while the others 
were taken some time later. They were 
asked to guess which one was taken af- 
ter the task, and also, which photo best 
represented the way they felt after task 
participation as well as which one repre- 
sented the way they wished they had 
fell. Retarded children Were found likely 
to attribute negative feelings (frequently 
anger) to the olher child and positive 
feelings to themselves, while intellectual- 
ly average subjects showed opposite re- 
sponse tendencies. Both groups were 
found likely to wish they felt positively. 
For retarded subjects, performance In 
the task was related to attributions of 
how the olher child felt* but not to sclf- 
feelings, while the opposite was the case 
for nonretarded subjects. The results 
were considered in terms of differential 
/7 ^o<^"s of evaluation in children, retarded 
' or not, and briefly discussed in terms of 
self concept liierature. (Author) 
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. Blackman* Leonard S. Burger, Agnes L. 
> Psychologkal Factors UtUitd to Early 
Reading Behavior ol EMR and Nonre- 
tarded Children* 
EDSS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77N2P21 2-29 Sep 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; reading 
readines^i predicifcfi^, psychological cbar- 
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both the mentally retarded and nonre« 
tarded children were from a bilingual 
environment, Factor analysis and step- 
wise regression analysis were employed. 
The data implicated memory as a signifi- 
cant process underlying reading. 
Differences in the memory-supporting 
perceptual modalities clustering with 
reading behavior were found for the two 
sample groups In the factor analysts: the 
auditory and visual channels were impor- 
tant for the EMR children whereas only 
the auditory channel seemed pertinent 
for the nonretarded subjects. The same 
perceptual differences were not support- 
ed by the stepwise regression analysis, 
(Author) 
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tally Retarded Boys and Girls^ 
Research Report #21 4 
Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; learning 
characteristics; attention span; task per- 
formance; mentally handicapped; child- 
hood 

Forty-two educable mentally retarded 
children (21 boys, 21 girls) performed an 
oddity learning (ask in one of three con- 
ditions: experimenter not present, experi- 
menter present and providing relevant 
cues (RC), and experimenter present and 
providing irrelevant cue$ (IC). The expe- 
riment was designed to test J, Turniire*$ 
outerdirectedness hypothesis which 
states that notilask Orienting behavior by 
retarded lndividua}$ reflect$ an Informa- 
tion seeking $trategy rather than vacuous 
orienting to a satieni Social stimulus, 
Data on Ss' learning revealed significant 
treatment effects only for boys with per- 
formance being better In the RC than In 
the IC condition. Data on glaiicing be- 
havior confirmed the hypothesis that Ss 
would generally show greater nontask 
orienting behavior tn the presence of an 
experimenter. Reversal trials confirmed 
these findings and aho Indicated a signif- 
icant positive correlation between learn- 
ing and glancing in the RC condition and 
a significant negative correlation between 
thern in the IC coftditloft. (Author/OW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child tesearch; 
educable mentally handicapped; disad- 
vantaged youth; precision teaching; aca- 
demic achievement; mentally handi- 
capped; classification; socioeconomic 
influences; curriculum development; 
mathematics; reading; reinforcement; 
programed instruction 

Investigators applied the techniques of 
precision teaching (systematic arrange- 
ment of instructional cues, the technolo- 
gy of programed learning* careful man- 
agement of reinforcement contingencies, 
and continuous measurement of perform- 
ance) to improve the academic perform- 
ance of disadvantaged children who had 
been labeled mentally retarded. The pro^ 
gram also aimed at developing an effec- 
tive and replicable reading and math pro- 
gram incorporating p''inciple$ of preci- 
sion teaching and errorless learning pro- 
cedures. The project was organized into 
a 2 year program with experimental and 
control group classrooms, Analysis of 
the Wide Range Achievement Test re- 
sults showed that mean grade gains in 
reading and math were approximately 
three times higher for the experimental 
classes than for the control groups. The 
experimental classes returned eight of 
the original 24 students to regular class- 
es, while the control classes returned 
none out of a possible 24 students. 
Results were thought to confirm the hy- 
pothesis that a high percentage of chil- 
dren from an economically depressed 
area are labeled mentally retarded for 
sociO:environmental reasons and that 
such children are capable of acquiring 
basic skills given a learning environment 
which maxlmi2e$ pupil performance^ 
Presentation procedures, academic mate- 
rlah, and evaluation and contingency 
management procedures were explained 
in detaii. (OW) 
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Bui-e^ Larry L.; Henderson, Hyrum S. 
Effects of ConHngency MAnagemenl 
Upon Reading Achlei^ement ol jriinl<^ 
High Educable Menially ReUrded 
Students. 
EDRS hot available 

Education $nd Training of the Mentally 
Retarded; V7N2P67.73 Apr 1972 

Descriptors; exceptional chi)d research; 
educable mentally handicapped; Jurtior 
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ccisfully In the regular program. 
(Author) 
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Dick* Herman P.; l^wis, Mary E. 
School Attendance Areas as a Factor In 
Attitudes of |:MR Adotescent Students 
ToM^ard School and School Related 
Actfvfttes. 
EDRS nol available 

Education and Training of the Menially 
Retarded; V7 N2 P82.7 Apr 1972 

DcKripiors; exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; student 
altitudes; student placement; special 
classes; mentally handicapped; junior 
high school students: senior high school 
students; secondary schools; identifica- 
tion; classification 

Altitudes (toward school and school re- 
lated activities) of 50 educable mentally 
retarded (HMR) adolescents who attend- 
ed school outside thier normal attend- 
ance areas were compared with attitudes 
of 37 educable EMR adolescents who 
attended local schools. A semantic dif- 
feref.tial was used to measure attitude 
diffaences toward school, school 
friends, neighborhood friends, school 
activities, physical education » and other 
classes. The nonlocal group expressed 
significantly higher attitude scores on five 
of the six concepts. Responses from 
male Ss accounted for most of the differ- 
ences between groups. Attitudes toward 
school were thought to correlate with 
willingness to have one*s special student 
status generally known. (Author/GW) 
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Kraus, J. 

Supervised Mvlng In the CommunUy 
and Residential and Employment Sta- 
bility of Retarded Male Juveniles. 

EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V?7 N3 P283.90 Nov >2 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; boarding homes; 
supervision; males; educable mentally 
handicapped; adolescents; community 
role: social adjustment; job satisfaction; 
delinquency 

The study was concerned with the rela- 
tionship of supervision in the community 
and 1 1 background variables to social 
adjustment (measured in terms of resi- 
dential and employment stability as a 
function of intra- atid extra-personal fac- 
tors, delinquency, and absconding from 
supervision) of 74 mentally retarded male 
juvenile '^tate wards. Using muttipfe re- 
gfessfdA analysis, it was found that su- 
P<MsfjSn:ft'thrco;^^^ h5s a highly 
'slMfkljrSfis^^^ to all 
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related negatively to their residential sta- 
bility and acceptability in employment. 
Length of stay with foster families and 
age at the time of placement in the 
community were related positively to 
their being unsettled in employment; age 
was also related negatively to the fre- 
quency of absconding. There was a posi* 
live relationship between the number of 
foster home changes prior to community 
placement and unacceplability of the re- 
tarded males in paid accommodation. 
(Author) 
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Welch. Russell F. Drew. Clifford J. 
Reward Anticipation and Performance 
Expectancy on the learning Rate of 
KMR Adolescents. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 N3 P2^l.5 Nov 72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicappei; adoles- 
cents; positive reinforcement; perform- 
ance factors; nientally handicapped: time 
factors (learning) 

The combined effects of reward anlicipa- 
tion and performance expectancy o.i the 
learniiig rate of nonlnstitutionatized ed- 
ucable mentally retarded adolescents 
were investigated. A significant interac- 
tion of variables was obtained. 
Performance was inferior under the re- 
ward-failure condition and superior un- 
der the no /ewardfailure condition. 
(Author) 
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Domino, Ceorge; McOarty, Maureen 
Personal aiid Work Adjustment of 
Young Retarded Women. 
EDRS not available 

American Jogrnat of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 N3 P3I4-2I Nov 72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; females; 
personal adjustment; vocational adjust* 
meni; mentally handicapped; young 
adults 

The relationship of personal and work 
adjustment was investigated In a sample 
of 35 young adult mentally retarded 
women working in a sheltered workshop. 
For each subjects clinical ratings of gen- 
eral adjustment, personality ratings on 
five Sonoma Cheek List dimensions (per- 
sonal adjustment, se!f»confidence» heed 
achievement, need affiliation; and need 
endurance), and W6rk adjustment ratings 
(as measured by the Work Adjustment 
Rating Form) vyere obtained. The results 
support the hypothesis that p<r$onal ad- 
Jusimeni li posijiveiy related to work 
adjuument. (Atiilior) 
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EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 N3 P32«-3I Nov 72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; color 
planning; discrimination learning: mental- 
ly handicapped; childhood 

Retarded and nonrelarded children were 
given a series of discrimination trials 
while central and peripheral vasomotor 
reactions were monitored. The key dis- 
crimination dimension was form, but 
color distractors were included as an ex* 
Iraneous dimension on half the trials. 
The experiment examined the behavioral 
and physiological characteristics of dis- 
crimination with color distractors. The 
retarded children made significantly more 
errors overall than did the nonretarded 
children. In addition, the color distrac- 
tors produced a significant performance 
decrement with the retarded subjects, 
but only a minimal decrement with the 
nonretarded children. The physiological 
measure Of orienting did not discriminate 
significantly between the two groups or 
between distractor and nondistractor 
conditions. (Author) 
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Dangel, Harry L. 

Biasing Eflecf of Pretest Referral In- 
formation on Wise Scores of Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 N3 P354.9 Nov 72 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; teuin^ 
problems; ex^iminerii expectation; men- 
tally handicapped: Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children 

The Influence of examiner bias on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) scores of 54 mentally fetarded 
children was studied by having three 
graduate siucient examiners teii subjects 
under differential referral conditions^* 
positive referral information, neiitral re- 
ferral Information^ and negative referral 
information. Testing was conducted un- 
der doubfe-blind conditions In the sub- 
jects* schools. WISC 10$, subject re- 
sponses on posttest <iuestionnaires, scor- 
ing errors, questioning of subjects, and 
computational errors did not differ across 
conditions. (Author) 
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Visual Problems of the Educable Men« 
tally Retarded. 

EDRS nol Available 
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Kescarckd by means o? a vision test of 
60 ftOlmftl and 60 <ducablc m€nlally 
handicapped; (EMH) children of cUmen- 
lary school age was the possibility lhai 
previousty gntdentidcd sensory disorders 
may be responsible for the observed 
underachlevement of EMH children. 
Results indicated that ihe EMH children 
had a significantly higher proportion of 
farsightedness than the normal children. 
(DB) 
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McOettigan. James F. 

The Development of Number IvOgl- 

ct) Constructions. 

EDRS not available 

Education and Training of the Mentally 
Retarded; V7 N4 P183.8 Dec 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable menially handicapped; number 
concepts; intellectual development; con- 
servation (concept); mentally handi- 
capped; childhood; kindergarten chil- 
dren; teaching methods 

An experimental task to determine the 
effects of materials and transformations 
on number concept development was 
administered to 120 educable mentally 
handicapped children from 8 to 10 years 
of age and 60 nonretarded kindergarten 
children. The older handicapped children 
and the normal kindergarten children 
were said to show developmentally anaN 
agous number behavior, and recommend- 
ed for both groups of children was in- 
struction which stresses conservation 
principles of number. (Author/DB) 
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Bradfield, Robert H. and Others 

The SpeeUI ChM In the Regular 

ClMsroom. 

EDRS not available 

Bxcepiional Children; V39 N5 P384-90 
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Descrlptorst exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; regular 
class placement; academic achievement; 
changing attitudes; mentally handi- 
capped; social development 

Academic progress and development of 
social skills by educable mentally retard- 
ed children who were integrated into 
regtilaf classrooms were compared with 
the same factors in controls placed in 
4<lf<onulned classrooms. Three educa- 
ble mentally retarded children who had 
previously been placed in special self 
contained classrooms were integrated 
■ ^ '-^^^^iflllicapped childreh Irt a 
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children th Ih^: integrated setting Im- 
proved as much or more than did their 
controls in academic skills* social behav- 
ior, and attitude change. (Author) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
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emotionally disturbed; behavior change; 
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relationship; teacher altitudes; employer 
attitudes; employer attitudes; interper- 
sonal relarionship 

Reported was a project In which emo- 
tionally disturbed (ED) educable mental- 
ly retarded {EMR)» and physically handi- 
capped children were taught behavior 
modification skills to enable them to 
change their own behavior* and the be- 
havior of teachers, fellow students, co- 
workers/ and employers. During a 2 
week pilot project, ED and EMR junior 
high school students were taught to make 
eye contact with leachers. to nod in 
agreement when teachers spoke» and to 
make reinforcing comments. Results in- 
dicated a significant increase in the num- 
ber of positive statements made by 
teachers to the students. In the second 
project phase, ED and EMR students 
were taught extinction ai)d reinforcement 
techniques In two 30 minute sessions per 
week for 9 weeks. Data were found to 
show that deviant children can change 
the behavior of normal children^ and that 
hostile physical cohtact artd Instances of 
teasing could be considerably reduced 
wuhoft teacher intervention. Project 
techniques were then adapted to teach 
EMR, ED/ and physically handicapped 
students In voeatlona! education pro- 
grams to develop characteristics of 
cheerfulness, promptness, }ob stability i 
and persisterice. It was reported that 
handicapped students were easier to 
place as a result of such training. (GW) 
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Two groups of 32 educable mentally re> 
tarded children (ages 7 to 14 years) were 
compared as to their arithmetic and clas- 
sification performances attributable to 
the presence or absence of a 4 1/2 week 
exposure to classification tasks, The ran- 
domized block pretest-posttesi design 
was used. The experimental group and 
the control group were matched on their 
arithmetic skills prior to the 'Experiment. 
It was found that arithmetic post-test 
scores covaricd significantly with arith- 
metic pre-tesi scores and classification 
pre test scores and that classification 
post-test scores covaried significantly 
with age and classification pre-tesl 
scores. The experimental group showed 
significantly higher post-test perform- 
ances on arithmetic and classification 
over the control group, indicating that 
the classification' exposure treatment fa- 
cilitated the acquisition of arithmetic as 
well as classification skills. (Author) 
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Reported was a project In which 60 ed- 
ucable mentally retarded (6MR) and 30 
educationally handicapped (EH) elemen- 
tary school students were placed m regu- 
lar classrooms to determine whether they 
could be effectively educated In those 
settings. Effective education was defined 
in terms of improvement in reajjing^ 
mathematics, student and teacher accept- 
ance, and self-concept. Siuderits ^ve^e 
provided with individually prescribed 
programs based on daily assessment, and 
prescription by a resource teacher, who 
also worked with regular ' classroom 
teachers to coordinate pupils* programs 
with regular class activities. Regular 
classroom teachers attempted to help 
handicapped students feel that they were 
valuable class members. EMR Ss were 
reported to have made an average of ^ 
months growth in reading and 12 months 
growth In mathematics achievement. If 
was found thai EH studerits made an 
averaee of H months growth iti reading 
and 12 fttonihs growth In maihemaiies 
achievenienl. Osgood's Semantic biffer- 
ehtial $cafe showef no 4|ffe(<ne|s Jn 
teachers* overall p^efc>pton^*Sf:'^Vn 
capped ve^$uVnohji^ri^i*^Sw^^ 
On the Aiiditory $elf Wff^l.P^^^ 
Instrument. llHmMm 
and 86^ of tf,e fifc^mfwrn'r^^^^ 
ed b hav^reichHerWrt feVel. When 
the Slick Pigiirf Tett Vas u?^4 to mea- 
sure self compU ^% of ihf'HMR apd 
tOO% \}k BH students Were fbii/itf to 
have i'i^acheJ biferioS levels'.' (Author/ 
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